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Motes of Recent Exposttion. 


_Mortaer Church, like the modern parent, has to 


endure much from her children in the way of 
criticism. She is continually being shown her 
faults and instructed what she must do if she is to 
maintain her influence in this new time. Doubtless 

| she is able to bear these criticisms with the patience 
of the ages, and to profit by them when they are 
wise and helpful. She has sufficient humility to say 
with the Psalmist, ‘ Let the righteous smite me, it 
shall be a kindness ; let him reprove me, it shall be 
an excellent oil which shall not break my head.’ 


There is a plentiful supply of this oil, much of it 
~ excellent, in a recent book by the Rev. B. C. PLow- 
_RicHT, B.A., B.D., entitled Our Gospel—or His? 


(James Clarke; 3s. 6d. net). It is a book full of 


suggestions, and, however much it may lie open to 
criticism at various points, its intention is to be 
helpful and constructive. 


The writer, after describing in general terms the 
Teligious situation of to-day, finds that ‘ at bottom 
‘the movement away from the churches is not an 

_ intellectual movement at all, rather it is a case of 

“unconscious drift.’ There are special groups who 
know why they have consciously discarded religion, 
and their significance is that they supply the larger 

_and less thoughtful mass with ready-made if not 
Teal reasons for their — 


in 
if The vast mass of men are alienated from religion 
through an emotional bewilderment. Man is 
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bewildered with himself, wondering whether his 
ancestral heritage from the beasts that perish dooms 
him to share their fate. He is bewildered with his 
world, finding it immensely more vast than he had 
before imagined, and himself a puny creature beset 
with manifold evils in a universe which seems in- 
different to his well-being. He is bewildered con- 
cerning his duty, finding, as it seems, the bed-rock 
of the ancient moral law crumbling beneath his feet 
and himself driven to and fro upon tides of con- 
flicting opinion. The situation is such as is pictured 
by our Lord in the three Parables of the Lost Coin, 
the Lost Sheep, and the Lost Son. ‘ Men were lost 
through the carelessness of those who should have 
cared for them, through their own blind piecemeal 
wandering, through their own deliberate choice and 
act. . . . Even better would it be if we could think 
of them not so much as sinners who by their con- 
scious rebellion against God have put themselves 
outside the circle of His people, but as men who have 
lost their direction and way of life, and having lost 
themselves, are lost for the moment to the power 
and purpose of God.’ 


Now, the Church is naturally inclined to read the 
present situation in terms of an apostasy, of a great 
falling away from God. But what if that reading is 
wrong, or at least partially wrong ? It may at least 
be a more wholesome exercise for the Church to 
criticise herself before she begins to judge the 
world. ‘ What if the world is waiting for a larger, 
truer Christianity ? What if, lying unused within 
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the store house of the treasure of the Christian faith 
there are conceptions, emphases, and interpreta- 
tions of life which are precisely those which the 
world is needing ? What if the Church be in truth 
attempting to handle the modern situation with a 
conception of Christ and His work, which was glori- 
ously effective in an older day and had amazing 
redemptive power, but which does not deal with 
the real need of our own ?’ 


In a word, the question which Church leaders and 
teachers should ask is the question of the Pharisees, 
‘ Are we blind also?’ To that grave question the 
writer would give an affirmative answer. In two 
respects he charges the Church with blindness. 
First, the Church in accordance with a venerable 
tradition regards the human situation as essentially 
a guilt-situation. This reading of the situation the 
modern man regards as incomplete. His contention 
is that there is more in the human situation than 
sin and its guilt, that ‘ he lives in a fear-situation as 
well as a guilt-situation and that the fear is as 
radical an element in it as the sin; nay more, that 
fear is often the deep-seated cause and origin of sin, 
its tap root and spring.’ 


The second charge is that the Church devotes its 
energies too exclusively to the individual. It does 
not deny that Christianity has a social message, but 
it tends to see society and social action almost solely 
as the result of innumerable individual moral deci- 
sions. The modern man regards this analysis as 
incomplete. He urges that the individual is as 
much a product of the community as the community 
is the product of the individual. In view of this 
‘the churches cannot make it too explicit to their 
own minds that an evangelism, which does not deal 
radically with the problem of fear as well as with 
the problems of sin, and with the evil of society as 
well as with the evil in the individual, is doomed 
from the start.’ 

The writer goes on boldly to claim that the 
modern man’s reading of the situation is in full 
accord with the teaching of Jesus in the Gospel. 
There is abundant evidence that Jesus was aware 
of, and dealt with, the fear-situation. He bade men 
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take no anxious thought for the morrow, but cast 
upon the Heavenly Father all their cares about food 
and drink and clothing. He reassured them by 
pointing to the birds of the air how they are fed, and 
to the flowers of the field how they are clothed in 
glory. On the basis of this teaching the argument is 
put forward that it is a primary duty of the Church 
in giving full expression to its gospel to deal effect- 
ively with the fear-situation in the way of removing 
permanently the causes of fear by the establishing of 
more secure social and industrial conditions. 


Now it would seem that this involves a somewhat 
glaring non sequitur. Jesus teaches His disciples to 
find deliverance from fear through simple trust in 


their Heavenly Father. He seems even to go to the: 


extreme in counselling them not to worry about the 
material conditions of life. It does not seem pos- 
sible to deduce from that by any direct link of logic 
that the Church’s duty is to deal with housing and 
unemployment and such things. Without for one 
moment denying that efforts along that lime are 
excellent and fully in harmony with the mind of 
Christ, it is not along that line at all that our Lord’s 
mind is moving when He dealt with human cares 
and fears. This becomes evident from the criticism 
so widely made to-day that religion is ‘ dope.’ 
What does that criticism imply? It is an accusa- 
tion that the Church has dealt with the fear-situation 
so effectively that it has lulled men to sleep, be- 
numbed their energies so that they have been con- 
tent to lie down under intolerable social and in- 
dustrial and political conditions. How then, in face 
of that criticism, can it be said that the Church has 
ignored the fear-situation ? It may not always have 
held the balance rightly between the material and 
the spiritual, the temporal and the eternal, but in 


every age it has bidden men in God’s name ‘ Fear 


not.’ 


In regard to the other criticism that the Church 
has dealt too exclusively with the individual and 
given too little heed to social salvation, it is argued 
that Jesus in harmony with the modern man’s view 
put the emphasis on social salvation. He came 
preaching the Kingdom of God. ‘ The idea of the 
coming of the Messianic kingdom was part and 
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parcel of current Jewish thought; almost in- 
variably it was thought of as having to do with a 
community. Anything more unlike our modern 
Christian attitude that we must get the individual 
right and then we shall get the community right, it 
is impossible to conceive. He never thought of the 
kingdom-community as simply the result of in- 
dividual conversion, etc. God gave to the com- 
munity with the same directness and immediacy 
as that with which He gave Himself to the 
individual.’ 


While cordially agreeing with the plea that the 
social implications of the gospel need to be con- 
tinually emphasized and kept to the front, one finds 
it hard to conceive any real sense in which God can 
give Himself as directly and immediately to a com- 
munity as to an individual, or how it can be possible 
to save a society, in the sense of making it Christian, 
except by saving the individual members of it. Is 
there any record of Jesus having attempted any- 
thing directly in the way of social salvation? Is 
His message of the Kingdom to be interpreted 
simply in terms of Messianic prophecy, or is there 
something original and more profoundly spiritual 
in it? One might go further and ask, Is there 
record of Jesus having ever discussed any problem 
in the abstract and apart from its immediate bearing 
upon the individual? There were problems in His 
day of which He must have been fully aware, the 
problem, for example, of Jewish nationality and 
political liberty, the problem of slavery, the great 
and complex problem of the Roman Empire with 
its immense influence both for good and ill upon the 
destiny of the human race. Jesus seems to pass all 
these problems by without formal discussion and 
without framing any policy or programme of action. 
When we see the churches so busy with the dis- 
cussion of problems, the framing of policies and the 
drawing up of programmes it may be pardonable to 
wonder at times if this is quite the Master’s way, 
and there rises before the mind a vision of Him 
sitting by the well side and giving of the water of 
life to a single thirsty soul. 


The long-drawn tragedy of the Jew is at the 
moment passing through a major crisis. It is little 
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less than a miracle how that people have been 
able to maintain their existence through so many 
persecutions and oppressions. It is still more 
wonderful that they should have maintained their 
faith. One would have supposed that hope de- 
ferred through so many ages, and showing no signs 
of coming to fulfilment, would long since have died 
within their breasts. 


What has kept the faith of the Jewish people 
alive? What exactly is their faith, and how does 
it support them in the overwhelming sorrows of 
to-day ? Some answer to these questions will be 
found in Judaism, by Rabbil. Epstein, B.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt. (Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net). The writer 
is a well-known Anglo-Jewish Rabbinic authority, 
and his book is neither controversial nor apologetic, 
but calmly expository, and written with a clear- 
ness of style which makes it most instructive and 
interesting. 

Rabbi Epstern emphasizes the fact that ‘ along 
with the pronounced nationalism, which enabled 
the Jewish people to construct out of their religion 
a way of life sufficient for their needs, there was 
ever in Israel a deep-seated universalism that made 
Judaism a missionary religion, and which runs like a 
golden thread throughout the variegated pattern of 
its history.’ Its ethic was essentially religious. 
God rules the world, and in pursuit of His purpose 
for the world He has given a law to Israel and 
through them to all mankind. ‘To become a co- 
partner with God in the development of the human 
race towards righteousness is the immediate task 
which Judaism sets before every individual of what- 
ever race or creed.’ 

Judaism, while based on certain great doctrines 
which give it significance and value, attaches no 
importance to beliefs as beliefs. ‘ Faith was never 
regarded by it as a consecrated act on which 
salvation depends.’ It is held to be of value only 
in so far as it leads to rightful action. To Judaism 
all beliefs are submitted to the practical test: 
Do they serve as a means for fostering righteous 
conduct and moral life? This accounts for the 
comparative absence in Judaism of a systematic 
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theology. ‘ While insisting on the definitive estab- 
lishment of doctrines, it refuses to be bound by any 
particular form in which these doctrines are to be 
understood.’ It is claimed that this absence of 
dogmatic formulation, apparently a weakness, has 
been in reality the strength of Judaism, for it 
allowed from the earliest times for the adaptation 
of all kinds of systems of philosophy to the Jewish 
faith. 

The interest of Judaism in affirming its doctrine 
of God is not speculative but supremely religious, 
and related to His purpose. ‘God is a reality ; 
how exactly He is to be conceived is a phil- 
osophic, not a religious problem, which, strictly 
speaking, does not concern Judaism.’ His unity 
is axiomatic: His eternity is a sure guarantee 
that His purpose, however delayed, shall in the 
end prevail; His omnipotence carries the assurance 
that none can circumvent the ultimate realiza- 
tion of His will. Together with His holiness 
Judaism affirms the divine attributes of Mercy, 
Justice, and Love without attempting to explain 
the mutual relations of these attributes. ‘ God’s 
love is all-abundant and all-embracing, embracing 
the whole of Creation, Israel as well as the rest of 
mankind, the righteous as well as the wicked, 
extending even to brute creation. Side by side with 
divine love is divine justice, distributing to each 
man according to his works. These two attributes 
are by no means regarded as conflicting, but com- 
plementary aspects of the divine character dealing 
with men.’ 

Judaism teaches that the knowledge of God’s 
will is derived from personal revelations, especially 
by the giving of the Law through the mediation of 
Moses whom ‘the Lord knew face to face. This 
Law is the supreme guide for the individual and 
collective life of the people, interpreted doubtless 
by a long line of prophets and teachers but retaining 
supreme authority. It lays on man a tremendous 
responsibility, demanding of him conformity to the 
holy will of God. All wrong-doing, therefore, is 
sin against God and causes alienation from Him. 


Yet the relationship between God and man is 
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indestructible. ‘It can be strained and marred, 
but cannot. be severed entirely and broken beyond 
repair, not even by transgression and sin. Peni- 
tence and well-doing can repair the ravages of sin 
and restore perfect harmony between the sinner 
and God. ‘The repentance and consequent re- 
juvenation of the sinner is thus primarily made 
dependent on himself. He himself must will to 
cast off his evil deed. He himself must will to be 
delivered from sin ; he must feel he has sinned ; he 
must hate sin and repent and resolve not to repeat 
his offence. Through his penitence and confession 
he makes for himself a new heart and new spirit, 
and then he is reconciled with God, who in His 
loving kindness vouchsafes unto him His forgiveness 
and pardon and recreates him in spirit and life.’ 


It is thus evident that ‘for the restoration of 
harmony between man and God Judaism denies the 
need of a mediator.’ This unqualified assertion 
appears surprising in view of the statement made 
elsewhere that the Torah was given through the 
mediation of Moses. Why should the possibility 
of a greater mediator be dogmatically excluded ? 
Here is the point at which the Christian will feel 
that Judaism fails. To the burdened soul that cries 
out with St. Paul, ‘O wretched man that I am, 


who shall deliver me ?’ it has no sufficient answer. 


Vain to say he must himself cast off his evil deeds, 
must himself will to be delivered from sin! It is 
precisely this power and this will which he finds 
himself unable to exercise. Yet without doubt 
there are even in Judaism such intimations of the 


goodness and mercy of God as have sustained many 


souls in faith and hope. 


1+ 


The Messianic hope still plays a great part in the — 
religion of the Jew. It is very variously conceived. 
To the liberal Jew it does no more than give a 


religious colouring to the idea of the inevitability of 
human progress. To the orthodox Jew the Messi- 
anic Age will be ushered in by a descendant of the 
Davidic dynasty, although to some this personage 
is not deemed essential to the Messianic hope. 
Judaism regards the salvation of the individual as 
indissolubly linked with the salvation of his people, 
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and through his people with the salvation of the 
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world. ‘To have a share in the future golden age 

_ of the nation as the prophets depicted it, “ the days 
of the Messiah,’ and the universal reign of God, 
was ever what the Jew craved for.’ 


To this hope Judaism clings with deathless 
tenacity. The cruel sufferings endured are regarded 
as the ‘ birthpangs’ of Messianism. ‘ Anti-Semitism 
from which Judaism derives its most acute agony 
is but symptomatic of the low ethical and moral 
level of the nations and peoples from which spring 
all the social evil, economic wrongs, international 
hatred, rancours and wars.’ So long as that is the 
spirit of the world the Jew must continue to bear 
the heavy burden of his sufferings and sorrows. It 
would appear as if in his highest moments he feels 
that the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all, and doubtless in such moments he is sustained 
by the dim thought that in some way it is God’s 
burden he is bearing. Would that he might also 
have the assurance that in heaven he has a High 
Priest who can be touched with the feeling of his 
infirmities seeing that He was in all points likewise 
tempted ! 


In the Messianic hope Jew and Christian are at 
one. It is only through a moral and spiritual 
regeneration that man can rid himself of his present 
sins and miseries, and such a regeneration demands 
the recognition of the supreme rule of righteousness 
and justice which is the kernel of the Messianic 
ideal. ‘ Thus it is that in Messianism, and in Mes- 
sianism alone, will the world find salvation and the 
people of Israel redemption and rest. The Messianic 
goal may yet be distant and far off. Humanity 
still has to traverse many devious and winding 
paths ere it will be able to detect the flaming 
ramparts of the City of God. Nevertheless, come 
what may, Israel will not despair of the ultimate 
triumph of Messianic righteousness. It is this 
conviction which helps the Jew in averting the danger 
which threatens to-day more than ever to undermine 
completely the morale of the Jewish people... . 
Whatever setbacks and depressions civilization 
may experience these are but passing phases in 
man’s steady and upward advance under divine 
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providence towards the Messianic goal. And 
with this conviction the Jewish people faces 
the new dispersion and the unknown future with 
confidence, with spirit unbroken and eye un- 
dimmed, never surrendering its hope in the fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic vision, of the “last days” 
when 


The mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
established 

In the top of the mountains, 

And shall be exalted above the hills ; 


And all nations shall flow into it.’ 


The prayer for peace is on many lips to-day. Not 
so much for that inward peace which Christ bestows 
upon His disciples as for outward peace, freedom 
from war and strife. But there is a searching 
saying attributed to Thomas 4 Kempis which we 
might well bear in mind in these days: ‘ All men 
desire peace, but very few desire those things that 
make for peace.’ 


What, let us ask, are the things that make for 
outward peace? The fundamental Christian answer 
surely is, They are the things to which neighbourly 
love is fundamental. 


The meaning of the great Christian principle of 
neighbourly love, brotherly love, charity—as it 
was called in Western Christendom—should not be 
misunderstood. Charity does not demand of us a 
lively personal affection towards all with whom we 
have relations. That would be, psychologically 
speaking, an impossible demand ; and the attempt 
to fulfil it would be attended with not a few em- 
barrassments. A lively personal affection towards 
some, sympathy and goodwill towards all, such is 
—as Christian moralists agree—the demand of the 
Christian principle. 


It does not detract from the value of the principle 
of neighbourly love that it may have found clear 
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expression in ancient times, in philosophers such 
as Seneca or Marcus Aurelius. Nor need it detract 
from its value that it has been sharply challenged 
in our modern times. 


There are moralities current among us which 
would have us revert to pagan ideals: sometimes 
exalting esthetic culture above humanity and 
charity, sometimes (and this is the sharper challenge 
of our day) glorifying selfishness and self-assertion 
and minimizing, even laughing to scorn, love and 
self-sacrifice. To-day, as in Nietzsche’s day, the 
doctrine of the rightful dominance of the strong is 
loudly proclaimed. 


Those who acknowledge Christ as Master are 
bound to maintain, as against all neo-paganisms, 
the supremacy of neighbourly love as the basic 
principle of all true morality. And it should 
encourage them to do so to recognize that it is more 
than a merely ethical principle. 


The source of neighbourly love, as embodied in 
Christian teaching, lies beyond the plane of merely 
human relationships. It possesses, as some say, 
the dimension of depth, or, as others say, the 
dimension of height. Like the City of God which 
John the Seer beheld, it comes down from on high. 
As Luther expresses it in his own homely way, 
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the Christian is merely the tube down which God’s 
own love flows. 

Undoubtedly, if all men were to become what 
they are meant to be, tubes and channels of the 
Divine love, then the things that make for dispeace 
would disappear, and justice and goodwill prevail 
on the earth. 

Bergson has declared that there is no natural 
way from the closed society of race or nation to 
the open society of all men of goodwill. That may 
be so. But there appears to be a spiritual way. 
Here is how a contemporary Indian thinker, 
Radhakrishnan, has recently put it: ‘The world 
commonwealth has been on the agenda of mankind, 
but the soul that can shape the body is not there. 
Religion itself must be reborn.’ 


But those who believe in the future of the 
Christian religion would say, Religion must be— 
not reborn—but renewed and revived among us. 
It must catch again the freshness of its morning, 
the energy of its spring-time. With a mighty 
insurging of the Holy Spirit into the stagnant 
channels of our world, Christian love would once 
again become a real force within human society, 
breaking down the barriers of race and nation, and 
opening up that spiritual day which alone makes 
for peace on earth. 


ie. 
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Problems of Co=aday. 


XI. Recent Developments in the Theological Attitude to Missions. 


é 


By Principat W. S. Urousart, D.Lirt., D.D., D.L., LL.D., Catcurta. 


WHILE other religions have been confessedly and 
deliberately regional, Christianity, still holding fast 
to the historical and the particular, has never lost its 
sense of the universal, and in this has found the basis 


' of the missionary motive. Dr. Denney has a strik- 


ing passage (Jesus and the Gospel, 34) in which he 
speaks of missionary activity as a practical exposi- 
tion and ‘ progressive verification’ of the verses in 
Romans where the idea of the kinship of Christ with 
all humanity is set forth. ‘ The progress of Christian 
missions,’ he says, ‘is the demonstration in point of 
fact that Christ is the second Adam’ ; and Dr. Emil 
Brunner in The Mediator reminds us that ‘ God 
always deals with humanity as a whole’ (p. 241). 

But how Christ should be preached to the whole 
world is the question of questions, examined over 
and over again in the depth of the individual con- 
sciousness, and discussed repeatedly at conference 
after conference, both local and world-wide ; and 
the missionary motive, while maintaining its 
essential unity of character, has changed its form 
of expression times without number, the variety 
being due not to hesitation as to the nature of the 
Christian message, but to differing opinions as to 
the relation of this message to the peoples amongst 
whom it is proclaimed and the faiths which they 
more or less earnestly hold. 

If we think of the changes in terms of space we 
might point to the fact that the world has grown so 
much smaller in recent years. In reference to the 
cosmos as a whole we are reminded in almost every 
book on philosophy or apologetics that the progress 
of science has meant the enlargement of our con- 
ceptions of the size of the universe almost to in- 
finity, and a corresponding devaluation of man over 
against the immensities of the world as we are now 
taught to imagine it. But in regard to the part of 
the universe actually inhabited by us human 
beings, thought has moved in an opposite direction. 
The world in which we live—and even the most 
magnificently conceived) world-conference cannot 
include more than this in its terms of reference— 
has become smaller and possesses a much more 
closely unified character because of the ease and 
rapidity of communications and the widening of 
the range of our knowledge. Tragically has this 
come home to us in connexion with recent events 


and repeated crises. Peace in any part of Europe 
has been seen to be impossible unless there is peace 
throughout the whole of Europe, and the peace of 
Europe is equally impossible unless there is peace 
throughout the world. It is becoming equally 
clear that world peace is impossible without the 
religious spirit, without the belief that in regard to 
the whole of humanity we are our brothers’ keepers. 
The effect of this shrinkage of the world upon the 
form of our missionary attitude is curiously varied. 
The collective need of humanity is more vividly 
realized than ever before; it is no longer possible 
to shut our eyes to what is happening at the other 
side of the world. But as far-away human beings 
become our next-door neighbours, their needs are 
apt to appear more ordinary, such as may be 
attended to at any time, just as we postpone the 
writing of a letter to the next town until our 
correspondence has been got ready for despatch to 
the other side of the world. As the romance of 
distance disappears, its challenge also goes. In 
this small and mechanically-ordered world the call 
of the unknown does not come to us with the same 
impressiveness as it did to the earlier missionaries. 
The older challenge worked out after the manner of 
natural selection, eliminating the unfit and allowing 
only the most vigorous souls to survive. Now, in 
our greater physical safety, we have become more 
ordinary, and ordinariness may lower the level 
towards mediocrity. The more particular con- 
siderations which determine location as distinct 
from vocation, lose, in modern days, something of 
the piquancy of their appeal, especially at the im- 
pressionable stages of life when, if at all, they should 
be operative. The thrill of being a geographical 
pioneer has disappeared, and with it the collateral, 
though wholly subordinate stimulus, of being, like 
the earlier missionaries, a possible rival to Captain 
Cook in providing material for boys’ books of ad- 
venture and travel. Ifa man decides to go abroad, 
he is now simply doing what hundreds of other 
people are doing, sailors, merchants, prospectors, 
and civil servants, pursuing ordinary avocations in 
regard to which they have not to make any choice 
which is specially momentous. If he decides to 
stay at home, he is after all, in this closely unified 
world of ours, doing the same work as the man who 
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goes abroad, so why should he trouble himself 
overmuch about a discriminating decision ? 

This changing point of view sometimes bears 
hardly upon the availability of candidates for 
missionary service. Whether distance be formally 
discounted or not, it is still distance, and the work 
which is even a little farther away is apt to suffer 
unless the motive in regard to it is steadily scrutin- 
ized and possibly elevated into a duty. It must 
always be kept in mind that the distinction between 
lower and higher forms of life is the greater mobility 
of the higher, and that it is comparatively easy to 
become vegetable-minded and root oneself in the 
immediately adjacent soil. On the other hand, the 
call of an integrated world is for greater mobility 
- of thought and service, not for less. 

We may speak of the changes in the form of the 
missionary attitude also in terms of time, and con- 
sider especially that note of urgency to which 
reference has already been made. Do we conceive 
of the urgency in the same way as our forefathers 
did, feeling that the time of judgment is at hand, 
that there is not a moment to be lost, that we must 
warn and save others, under the pressure of ‘a 
very madness of necessity, an agony of salvation’ ? 
The souls of those who know not Christ must be 
plucked as brands from the burning before it is 
too late. Our modern attitude is not so receptive 
of the catastrophic and the apocalyptic; we do 
not think so readily of a final assize or fix a time 
for God’s dealing with the world or with the in- 
dividual soul. Geology, and the evolution theory 
generally, have accustomed us to immeasurable 
periods of slow-moving time, and we eagerly work, 
perhaps over-work, the idea of development. We 
extend, subconsciously if not explicitly, the time 
in which the offer of salvation may reach the human 
soul, and think more in terms of completion of sal- 
vation than of deliverance and acquittal. We are 
also less compartmental in our thinking than we 
were ; our general sense of fairness has crept into our 
theology. We cannot conceive it possible that a 
just God should condemn to everlasting punishment 
for their rejection of Him those who lived before 
Jesus Christ came to earth, or those who have never 
heard of Him, or to whom He has not been effectively 
preached. Nor are we satisfied with the attitude 
of certain modern theologians who prefer to leave 
the fate of unenlightened non-Christians to the 
mercy of God, while indicating that as far as their 
opinion goes it is open to dubiety whether God will 
show mercy or not. We hold that justice demands 
more in this matter than an ‘even chance,’ and 
that we should not in our theology indicate any 
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uncertaintyas to the just dealing of the God of all 
the earth. If this seems inconsistent with the _ 
theology that has been worked out, the theology 
should be revised, instead of our sense of fairness 
being allowed to remain unsatisfied. -In any case, 
the absence of a solution of our difficulty makes us 
averse from the idea of a swiftly falling irrevocable 
judgment, and so the urgency of the necessity of 
reaching the non-Christian before the judgment falls, 
does not seem so great. But, notwithstanding this 
consideration, we hold most emphatically that 
whereas when we were speaking in spatial terms 
there might have been conceivably a slight weaken- 
ing of the missionary motive, there is in this tem- 
poral connexion no diminution of urgency whatso- 
ever. We have, indeed, in our thinking become 
more collective than individual, more positive 
than negative. We think more readily of the long 
future, of building up the Christian Church which 
shall endure through the centuries; we are re- 
membering always that ‘ though God’s Kingdom is 
not of this world, it does not follow that the world 
is not part of His Kingdom,’ and we are labouring 
to Christianize the whole of society, national and 
international. But the sense of urgency is greater 
than ever before. Over and over again we make use 
of the phrase, ‘ Christ or chaos,’ and we are acutely 
conscious of the realistic character of the alter- 
native—that humanity is at the parting of the ways, 
and that Christ alone can save the world. Just 
as emphatically as our forefathers said it of the 
individual, so we say of the world of humanity 
as a whole that there is no time to be lost. 

Passing to changes in what might be called the 
constituents of the theological attitude to missions, 
we may notice first of all that we are not so much 
inclined as we were formerly to regard the mission- 
ary obligation as simply obedience to a command, 
such as the ‘great commission’ in Mt 28}, 
There are indeed minds for whom the idea of an 
injunction or arbitrary enactment is supremely 
convincing, men who are willing to say that we 
have got our ‘ marching orders’ and nothing more 
need be said; but these are not the deepest souls, 
and implicit reliance upon an injunction is a pagan 
rather than a Christian virtue. In the political 
sphere dependence upon ordinances is the opposite 
of good government, and in the sphere of religion 
men of deeper penetration and of more continuous 
and faithful performance will go beyond the enact- 
ment to the principle which is involved in it. 
We do not preach the gospel simply because Christ 
told us to preach it, but because the gospel is 
supremely worth preaching, because the preaching 
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of it is the desire of Christ’s heart, because Christ 
Himself meets the need of the nations, because He 
is indispensable to us and to the world. 

In modern times, also, we have learnt to dis- 
tinguish more clearly between Christianity and the 
appurtenances of a so-called Christian civilization 
and a Western ecclesiasticism. The necessity of 
this distinction was strongly emphasized at the 
Jerusalem Conference, and it has been well brought 
out in Dr. Kraemer’s able, but not altogether co- 
herent, book, written in preparation for the Madras 
For the first time in history Christian- 
ity has to confront a world with the stark simplicity 
of the gospel, relying on its own internal resources 
without any extraneous aids. In the early Christian 
centuries the Christians, although a scattered folk 
without social leverage, could make use of the fact 
that they belonged to the same thought-tradition 
or cultural inheritance as those to whom they 
preached, but in the impact of West upon East, 
which is the direction in which modern missionary 
effort has moved, there is dissimilarity rather than 
similarity of traditional culture. In medieval 
times, also, owing partly to the equivocal alliance 
between Church and Empire, it was possible in 
Europe to speak of a Christian society and a 
Christian civilization, but in the modern age there 
is not this indissoluble medieval unity between 
Church and State, and the secularization of life 
has broken up the corpus Christianum. Especially 
since the War, Western civilization has been dis- 
credited in the regard of the East, and any explicit 
association between the missionary and the civil- 
ization from which he has come out is often a 
hindrance rather than a help. The growing self- 
consciousness, also, of the younger churches makes 
them resentful of any attempt to impose upon them 
the forms of Western ecclesiasticism. Thus any 
imperialistic attitude in missionary work has be- 
come utterly untenable, and must be rooted out 
from the thought of the Church, not merely formally 
but essentially. 

We have not completely eradicated even at the 
present day a certain spiritual arrogance, an im- 
perialistic tinge of thought, which makes itself 
evident in a scarcely conscious but innately patron- 
izing attitude, a feeling that we have many more 
benefits to confer than the gift of the gospel. We 
have not altogether got rid of what might be de- 
scribed as a ‘ colonizing’ spirit in the older churches 
which makes them regard their work in foreign 


lands as comparable to the planting of colonies, 


and allows mission boards to speak (and think), 
as Principal Dewick recently pointed out, of 
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Oriental converts as ‘our native Christians, and 
regard any recognition of indigenous leadership 
within the Church as a matter at best of surprised 
gratification and, at worst, for grave misgivings.’ 
Such an attitude must undoubtedly be abandoned 
if the missionary is to fulfil his rapidly changing 
task. He can no longer think of himself as repre- 
senting a higher civilization in the same way as an 
official of a colonizing nation might consider himself 
as representing his government. Even though he 
may bear with him, offering but not forcing accept- 
ance, certain fruits of Christian culture which would 
be of value to younger communities, the missionary 
must go amongst his people not as an envoy of an 
older Church, but ultimately as a Christian relying 
on his message alone. 

This consideration of the necessity of proclaiming 
the message of the gospel in its simplicity and 
without reliance upon adventitious aids brings us 
to the heart of the matter, and is really the main 
point for consideration in connexion with the 
changing theological attitude to missions. What 
should be the relation of Christianity to the existing 
religions and civilization of the people amongst 
whom the gospel is preached ? 

The earlier attitude was rigid and uncompro- 
mising ; Christianity is true, it was said, all other 
religions are false ; Christianity is right, all other 
religions are wrong ; ; Christianity is_ of God, all 
other religions are of man’s invention. Some of 
the pioneer missionaries inherited the attitude 
of Calvin, who could speak of the non-Christian 
world as sunk ‘ in an immense welter of errors’ 
or they might have quoted with zest from the first 
book of Paradise Lost, where Milton refers to pagan 
religions as 


Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 


Under the influence of this spirit there was a dis- 
position to see only the evil and overlook any good 
there might be in other religions, and the purpose 
and effect of this attitude was, of course, to empha- 
size the urgency of the need and to get rid of any 
suspicion that mission work might be superfluous 
and unnecessary. Condemnation and destruction 
were the only possible methods of treatment. 
Such an effect was certainly produced amongst 
those who were already orthodox in their Christian 
belief and already interested in missions, but it was 
at the cost of alienating many others of deeper 
penetration and wider sympathy who could not 
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forget that, according to the Scriptures Christ had 
come in the fullness of time, and was the Light that 
lighteth every man, even of the peoples who knew 
Him not, but amongst whom God had not left 
Himself without a witness. There was bound to be 
a reaction against the more rigid point of view, 
and in the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth this was felt in full 
force. Under the influence of the study of com- 
parative religion, in obedience to the humanistic 
tendencies of the age, but also from motives of pure 
missionary zeal, a band of missionary scholars, 
exchanging the categories of ‘bad’ and ‘ good’ 
for those of ‘ good, ‘ better,’ and ‘ best,’ set them- 
selves to discover the valuable elements in other 
religions and to show that in many of them there 
was undoubted preparation for Christianity, along 
with, in however faint a form, anticipation of some 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. 
So strong had this tendency become that forty 
years ago Illingworth could say: ‘ The old form of 
apology, which endeavoured to establish the truth 
of Christianity by contrasting it with the falsehood 
of all previous creeds, has for us become a thing of 
the past. It lingers indeed still in certain quarters, 
but is no longer really tenable ; as being not only 
contradicted by the obvious facts of history, but 
also in its very nature suicidal, since it seeks to 
enhance the importance of a special revelation by 
discrediting the natural religion, to which such a re- 
velation must appeal ; to elevate the superstructure 
by destroying its foundation’ (Personality Human 
and Divine, 161). 

But Illingworth goes on to say, all such ‘ re- 
actions may be carried too far’; and representa- 
tives of some of the more recent phases of theology 
would say that he never spoke a truer word, and 
that the very language in which he states his own 
principle is evidence of the pernicious character of 
the tendency he is describing. A group of theo- 
logians has recently come into prominence to whom 
the whole idea of revelation as a superstructure 
based on the foundation of natural religion is 
abhorrent. Accompanying this attitude was much 
mistaken judgment of the Liberal school. Because 
a spirit of humility had led some missionaries to 
say that they went to non-Christian lands not as 
teachers only but also as learners, this was taken to 
mean that they were willing to put Christianity in 
a position of subservience ; and because they tried 
to preach Christ from a new point of view, the cry 
was raised that they were preaching a new Christ. 
The synthesizing tendency which Illingworth com- 
mends was regarded by the rigorists as entirely 
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humanistic in character, as destroying the unique- | 
ness of Christianity by ‘placing Christ in a line of | | 
development as the greatest, hitherto, of the world’s | 
teachers, as failing utterly to recognize that Christi- | 
anity is by no means a fulfilment, but rather a cor- | 
rective of the world-religions, which are largely, if 
not entirely, exemplifications of human pride and | 
self-sufficiency. | 
This counter-reaction in respect of the theo- — 
logical attitude to other religions is manifest in the | 
work of Professors Barth and Brunner, and still | 
more recently in Dr. Kraemer’s book upon The | 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, which | 
was designed as a preparation for the Madras Con- | 
ference. Although the rigidity of this book does | 
not seem, fortunately, to have dominated the Con- | 
ference, there is discernible a certain hardening of | 
attitude in the years which have lapsed since the | 
Jerusalem Conference of 1928. 
It has been sometimes said that Barth’s theology — 
contains no missionary appeal, but this would be 
incorrect ; it would be fair, however, to say that his 
thought concentrates on the proclamation of the 
gospel in the presence of the adherents of other — 
faiths rather than upon any approach to their 
point of view. He quite rightly repudiates the — 
position that it is possible for Christianity to be 
friendly with all faiths while master of none; but 
this repudiation seems to go too far in the direction 
of exclusiveness. 
Both Barth and Brunner (although the latter 
much less than the former) appear to exhibit an ~ 
unnecessarily rigid attitude to other faiths. Barth 
takes the saying of Christ, ‘ lam not come to destroy 
but to fulfil,” to refer only to the fulfilment of Old 
Testament preparation, and in regard to the New 
Testament principle that God has not left Himself 
without a witness amongst any people, he would say 
that we cannot deny the truth of this, but that it is 
no part of our business, as primarily concerned with 
the proclamation of the Word of God, to discuss — 
how this could have happened. Brunner, indeed, 
regards this non possumus attitude as quite inde- 
fensible, and urges that we must give adequate 
consideration to such natural theology as we may 
find in non-Christian religions. According to him 
it is this underlying tendency of the soul which 
‘connects the Christian with religion and specu- 
lative philosophy of every kind’; and he adds, 
‘ Wherever we hear this cry for the eternal, if it be 
a real cry, there we hear accents which are akin to 
the gospel’ (The Mediator, 402). But both Barth 
and Brunner, notwithstanding the freer tendency — 
of the latter, are, when they come to deal directly — 
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j with the relation of the Christian revelation to non- 
1 Christian religion, constrained to rigorism by their 
- doctrine that there is little or no capacity in the 
_ human heart for the reception of the Christian 
| revelation. Thus outside of Christianity there can 
_ be no revelation in any worthy sense of the term ; 
outside of the Christian religion, no ‘ religion,’ 
only ‘ religions.’ 

Further, both Barth and Brunner adopt an almost 
mechanical doctrine of the presence of the Holy 
' Spirit in the world as a whole, which, while it is 
| metaphysically and religiously comforting in that 
it delivers us from self-reliant moralism and re- 
_ minds us that within Christianity ‘the Christian 
religious task consists not in Christians becoming 
what they should be but in becoming effectively 
_what they really are in Christ,’ is, in its cumulative 
effect, slightly depressing. In discussing the rela- 
tion of the Word of God to the cosmos in general, 
_ Barth tells us that the Church has not to deal with 
_ a world untouched by God in such a way that the 
_ Church ‘ would have to start from without, so to 
_ speak from a God who remained alien to the 
cosmos’ (The Doctrine of the Word of God, 176). 
We are assured that in attempting to reach non- 
' Christian peoples, we have not to begin, as it were, 
afresh or go a warfare at our own charges. He 
warns us that Christian missionary work must not 
_ be propaganda, but must be the proclamation of 
“something already valid.’ He goes on: ‘This 
_ specifically holds of preaching among coloured and 
| among white heathen. If it did not proceed upon 
the more than axiomatic presupposition that its 
hearers are already dealt with as heathen [sic], 
already drawn into Christ’s sphere of power by the 
Word of God being proclaimed to them, in what way 
would it be the ‘‘ mission,” i.e. the sending, how 
_ would it be the proclamation of the Word of God 
taking place in faith ?’ (p. 174). 

Now, when we add to this the quotation (from 
the next page) that, ‘only through the power of 
the Word of God, and through it for the first time 
are found the two categories—those that are saved 
and those that are lost,’ we see the full seriousness 
of the position. With this theological background 
the missionary may very well fear that, unless he 
can believe that a simple proclamation of the Word, 
(perhaps only once and in passing to a mind steeped 
in centuries of the traditions of another faith), will 
be immediately effective, it may be that the state 
of the non-Christian hearer, after the missionary 
preaching, will be worse in relation to God than it 
was before. We are quite willing to accept the 
doctrine that the proclamation of the Word of God 
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introduces a crisis or a judgment, that it cannot be 
lightly dismissed because of the fear of the necessity 
of ‘ dangerous living’ to which it may summon us, 
but we suggest that there are gradations following 
upon the mere hearing of the proclamation, that the 
Word of God must be not only known, but also be 
acceptable and recognized as inescapable, before 
the judgment can fall, and the division be made 
into the classes of the lost and the saved. Least 
of all could we accept the doctrine that the human 
cosmos is subjected to a ‘ decisive change’ by the 
mere presence within it of the Word of God, unless 
the individual, upon whom the judgment falls, has 
had it raised very definitely and very compellingly 
to the level of his individual consciousness. 

In his treatment of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
Barth is slightly, but very slightly, more apprecia- 
tive of values which might lie within non-Christian 
religions. When discussing analogies to the Trinity, 
(vestigia Trinitatis) which ‘might be found in other 
religions, he suggests that such ideas might con- 
stitute a language which the Church could use in its 
endeavours to explain its doctrines. He admits that 
the Church must use the language of the world, 7.e. 
of other faiths, and this concession would go a 
considerable way towards satisfying those who wish 
to arrive at a justifiable valuation of the contribu- 
tion of other faiths while agreeing with Barth’s 
contention that revelation must be dominant, and 
that the language of other beliefs ‘ should not grasp 
the revelation, but that the revelation should grasp 
the language’ (p. 391). But, even in making this 
concession Barth seems unnecessarily apprehensive 
for the safety of the ark of God, lest in coming into 
any relationship whatsoever with other faiths the 
Christian faith should be contaminated, lest the 
language used should be tegarded as‘a self» begotten 
proof,’ lest the ‘ conqueror’ be ‘ conquered. : 

This same attitude of apprehensiveness is largely 
characteristic of Dr. Kraemer’s position in his 
recent book. He deprecates the search for points 
of contact between Christianity and other religions 
on various grounds. One is that this indicates a 
certain patronizing attitude on the part of Christians, 
who always follow up the finding of parallels by 
pointing out that the similar truths are always 
presented far more effectively in Christianity. 
Kraemer justifies this accusation of patronizing on 
the ground that if we are dealing with detached 
truths we have almost inevitably reached the pride- 
ful position of regarding them as attainments of our 
own instead of as ‘ obtainments’ from an objective 
source. This reasoning may be questioned, but 
Kraemer’s central objection is far more important. 
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This is that all attempts to show similarities or 
multiply ‘ points of contact’ assume that Christi- 
anity is simply a natural development out of, or a 
fulfilment of, the religious aspirations of other 
faiths, and therefore invalidates the ‘ uniqueness’ 
or ‘ once-for-all-ness’ of Christianity. He classifies 
all other faiths as vitiated by the sin of pride or self- 
confidence. In their self-confidence they are not 
searching after Christ, not following the star as the 
Magi did, but turning away from God altogether. 

Further, Kraemer contends, with justification, 
that we must regard other faiths not as compendia 
of truths from which we may take extracts, but as 
living integral wholes, in closest possible touch 
with the total life of the community within which 
they are held. The Christian faith also must be 
considered integrally, although not indeed as in- 
clusive of all its ecclesiastical and theological em- 
bodiments ; we cannot detach truths from its centre, 
and fuse them easily, as detached truths, with 
corresponding truths in other religions. He holds 
that the syncretizing tendency has been proved 
to be unsuccessful, inasmuch as it has often 
been accompanied by a certain ‘hardening’ of 
attitude on the part of other religions towards 
Christianity. 

But may it not be possible to accept Kraemer’s 
requirement, namely, that a non-Christian religion 
should be considered as a unitary and unified atti- 
tude to life, and yet to go on from this position to 
try to discover something of the nature of this unity 
_ and to appreciate the culmination of all the striving 
within this unity as a consciousness of the powerless- 
ness of knowledge and action in themselves to bring 
us to God. It may be that we should find in certain 
religions, as, for example, some of the Indian re- 
ligions, that this is not so very different from the 
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‘ unmasking ” of self-deception upon which so much || 
stress has been laid in the theology we have been | 
considering, and that it may be, in Brunner’s words, || 
“the ante-chamber of faith’? It does not seem to || 
us that the discovery of preparation on the religious | 
faiths outside of Christianity means that we in any || 
way depreciate the uniqueness of the answer which | 
Christianity can bring to the search which is in- | 
dicated in these faiths, or that we can accept the || 
principle that for what is absolutely unique there | 
can be no preparatory search. Deliverance from | 
above can come only if those who need the de- | 
liverance can stretch forth their imploring hands to | 
lay hold upon the deliverance. The unity between | 
God and man which is implied in this is the root | 
meaning of the Incarnation, and is for us men the | 
basis of our confidence that amongst the sincere and | 
the earnest, from whatever creed or race they may | 
come : 


Wise men, all ways of knowledge past 
To the shepherds’ wonder come at last. 


The true position seems to be excellently put by | 
Dr. Nicol Macnicol, ‘The problem before the | 
Christian Church is to show all the peoples of the | 
world that the God of the whole earth—and of the | 
infinite universe—is the God also of each race | 
and each individual, One who cleanses and con- 
secrates their human and national heritages and | 
aspirations, and then gives these back to them in- | 
finitely enriched. The Incarnation was indeed the 
demonstration that this is true and in it what men | 
desire from God in their agelong human longings | 
can be discovered, as it were, ‘‘ stored for them at | 
home” and can be then revealed, purged of all its _ 
sin and dross and folly’ (International Review of | 
Missions, July 1938). 


Literature. 


THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY. 


The Study of Theology (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
15s. net) is a substantial, composite volume, 
prepared under the direction of the Bishop of 
Oxford (Dr. Kenneth E. Kirk). The aim of this 
work is ‘to sketch the vast landscape which theo- 
logy presents,’ and to indicate ‘the main divisions 


of the subject, the chief problems which present 
themselves for discussion, and the methods em- 
ployed by the theologian in dealing with them.’ 
The eleven contributors to this effort provide ex- 
cellent matter, in distinctive writing, but they 
recognize the difficulty of the task, and sometimes 
diverge considerably in their interpretation of their 
aim. 
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According to the Preface this work is designed 
particularly for the ‘ educated layman.’ This lay- 
man ‘ conscious of a depressing and confusing lack 
of information ’ is full of inquiry at points like these: 
What is the underlying scheme of ideas and the 
essential content in the Christian message ? What 


‘are the arguments whereby the truth of the Chris- 


tian religion may be established? How is it related 
to the surrounding world of science, philosophy, 
secular thought, and knowledge in general? And 
it is expected that the needs of such ‘ laymen or 


_ laywomen’ will be directly met by this book. It 


is very doubtful if that will be the case. This 
‘ potential reader’ will find this book too severely 
historical, and not seldom too advanced in its re- 
quirements from the reader, to serve him as he is 
defined by the editor. 

In a later section of the Preface we read that the 
book is ‘ purely scientific in character, endeavouring 
to state objectively and dispassionately what has 
been thought, discovered, and written within the 
sphere of sacred learning, and accordingly ‘ pro- 
nouncements’ on the merits of any particular 
theological position are avoided. In the light of 
this more definitive description we can say that this 
book is primarily for the student, the serious pro- 
fessional student of theology, and only incidentally 
for the ‘ layman.’ 3 

The Preface thus indicates a certain confusion of 
purpose. It was a pity that the contributors ‘ have 
held no meetings, nor did any of them see what the 
others had written until the book was in proof.’ 
For several of the chapters, particularly those on 
Ecclesiastical History and Worship and Liturgy, 
are severely specialist in character, while others 
stumble over the effort to serve two types of reader. 

In view of the wide range of topic included, no 
review in detail can be offered here. It can be readily 
granted that there is here provided a mine of in- 
formation ; for the student willing to explore and 
to arrive at judgments through inquiry the volume 
offers expert help. The opening essay on Theology 
will prove exceedingly useful, though it compels 
much repetition in the later essay on Symbolic 
Theology. The studies on Psychology, Philosophy 
of Religion, Doctrinal History, Comparative Re- 
ligion are short, are built on the text-book 
pattern, and as descriptive accounts are full of 
matter. The excellent study on ‘ Moral Theology’ 
is certain to be of real value both for ‘layman’ 
and theological student. The rigid historical 


approach to the Biblical field has proved dis- 


~~ 


appointing in its result. Here the authors have 
reduced to a minimum any exposition of the 
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significance and ‘message’ of the literature. The 
chapter on Liturgy is double the length of any other 
—a proportion very difficult to justify in any volume 
of this kind. 

Composite volumes are seldom successful. This 
one also does not escape some of the defects that 
always attend such efforts. Yet it is a gallant 
attempt upon an ambitious programme. The 
contributors are alive to the modern situation, and 
their book will forward many students with interest 
upon their way. The reading guidance is excellent, 
though several lists are too short, and appear hastily 
compiled. The volume is attractively printed, and 
we congratulate the publishers upon the result. 


CHRISTIAN MODERNISM. 


This book ought to meet the modern need which 
is suggested by its title—The Necessity of Christian 
Modernism, by Mr T. Wigley, M.A. (James Clarke ; 
5s. net)—and relieve the situation in which, accord- 
ing to the author, many genuinely religious people 
are to be found outside the churches. But surely 
the author is putting it too strongly when he says 
that the churches are in ‘ glum retreat,’ and that 
‘the large majority of selfless people, devoted to 
the service of humanity are outside of—even in 
opposition to—orthodox Christianity. It all de- 
pends upon what you mean by ‘ orthodox Christi- 
anity,’ and Mr. Wigley gives us the impression 
that he has been in contact for the most part with 
a fairly rigid type of religion; he is too ready to 
generalize from the excessively cautious attitude 
of official Anglicanism to the conditions obtaining 
elsewhere. But the situation is certainly serious 
enough, and the alienation, in many circles, of 
intellectual people from the Christianity of the 
churches is tragic. Mr. Wigley has a good case, 
but we wish that he had made more of it. He 
presents ably the argument that theology must 
pay more attention to truth than to tradition and 
that religion must not allow itself to be isolated 
from the main currents of the life and thought of 
our day. His own position is largely influenced by 
Eucken and Whitehead ; and also by Hartshorne 
—whom, however, he does not quote. 

Any theology which implies a dualism is anathema 
to the author, and the Barthians are, in his opinion, 
setting back the hands of the clock, and return- 
ing to medieval obscurantism. One of the best 
chapters in the book is devoted to an analysis of 
the idea of authority and a vigorous attack upon 
the present tendency towards the depreciation of 
reason, Authority is for him derived from reality, 
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and cannot stand unless it can show its relation to 


reality. 

Mr. Wigley protests against the accusation that 
modernism is negative rather than positive, but 
he himself is excessively fond of negation. Because 
we should not be bound by tradition, he can see 
hardly any value in tradition. The creeds, accord- 
ing to him, are mainly negative, and he does not 
see that it may be exceedingly useful to state what 
essentials we cannot do without, even though these 
statements may be in somewhat obsolete language. 
He is rather fond of exclusive alternatives, and 
inclined to think that if a person does not agree 
with him, he must believe the exact opposite. 
This leads our author to be somewhat unfair to his 
opponents ; for example, he takes Dr. E. F. Scott’s 
plea for a divine initiative in religion to imply a 
denial of any progressiveness in man’s discovery 
of God—which surely was not the meaning of 
Dr. Scott. Indeed, the book leaves us with the 
feeling that—to adapt a story which Mr. Wigley 
tells with an exactly opposite intention—the author 
is not altogether certain what anti-modernism 
means, but he is quite sure that it is ‘ worse than 
anything.’ 


GILDAS SALVIANUS. 


The Rev. John T. Wilkinson, M.A., B.D., has 
produced a convenient edition of that spiritual 
classic, The Reformed Pastor (Epworth Press; 
7s. 6d. net), written in 1656 by Richard Baxter. 
The book was a product of Baxter’s concern about 
the condition of the Ministry. It was his conviction 
that ‘all Churches either rise or fall as the Ministry 
doth rise or fall—not in riches or worldly grandeur 
—but in knowledge, zeal, and ability for their work.’ 
During his years at Kidderminster he attempted to 
draw contending parties together by that experi- 
ment in Christian unity which became known as 
the Worcestershire Association. This Association 
included fifty-seven ministers, who were mainly 
“meer catholic men of no faction, nor siding with 
any party, but owning that much was good in all,’ 
and who were in sympathy with Baxter in his 
desire for a sincere and single-minded ministry 
throughout the land. 

The treatise known as The Reformed Pastor is an 
enlargement of the sermon which Baxter had been 
hindered from preaching to the ministers of Worce- 
ster on 4th December 1655. The first part of the 
title, which is not commonly used in the citation of 
the treatise, is Gildas Salvianus. Baxter chose this 
title because, as he says, he imitated Gildas (the 
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early British historian) and Salvianus (a zealous 
ascetic who has left a description of fifth-century 
Gaul) in his liberty of speech to the Pastors of the 
Church. In this edition Mr. Wilkinson, following 
the example of previous editors, has presented the 
work in abridged form, omitting many lengthy 
Latin quotations and digressions upon passing con- 
troversies. He has also modernized the spelling 
and punctuation of Baxter’s own text. 

In an Introductory Essay the editor traces the 
influence of The Reformed Pastor. For example, 
Thomas Wadsworth testifies in a letter to Baxter 
that the book had engaged him ‘ to a dealing with 
my whole parish, family by family, a worke (through 
mercy) tho of the greatest difficulty, yet of the 
greatest comfort I ever undertook.’ But the treat- 
ise was not only of influence upon Baxter’s con- 
temporaries ; we find it impressing men like Philip 
Doddridge and the Wesleys in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and like Thomas Chalmers, John Angell 
James, and Charles Haddon Spurgeon in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Bishop of Durham, at the unveiling in 1925 
of a tablet to Baxter's memory, said: ‘ The Re- 
formed Pastor is the best manual of the clergyman’s 
duty in the language, because it leaves on the 
reader's mind an ineffaceable impression of the 
sublimity and awfulness of spiritual ministry.’ 


CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT IN AFRICA. 


The Bantu in the City (Livingstone Press; tos. 
net) is described as ‘a study of cultural adjustment 
in the Witwatersrand,’ where half a million Africans 
are employed, mostly in the gold-mines. The 
author is Dr. Ray E. Phillips, whose earlier book, 
‘The Bantu are Coming, awakened much interest 
in the problem that he here discusses with an 
intimate knowledge of a situation full of dangers 
both for the African and the white man. The 
questions to which Dr. Phillips is seeking an answer 
are such as the following: To what extent are 
Africans adapting themselves to modern industrial 
life? Is the transition from tribalism to a civilised 
type of life being easily accomplished or are there 
maladjustments? Along what lines is it probable 
that satisfactory solutions may be found ? 

These are tremendously important questions, the 
answers to which must affect profoundly the destiny 
of Africa and, indeed, through Africa, of the world. 
Dr. Phillips has sought to restrain his emotions 
throughout his investigations and begins with a 
statement which helps him to do so. It is that 
“the African and the white man in South Africa 
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do not in reality see one another. They are 
obsessed with fictions.’ 

Few men can be in a better position to answer 
these questions than the author of this book. But 
to equip himself more fully for his task he has sup- 
plemented his own intimate acquaintance with the 
situation with which he deals by means of ques- 
tionnaires which he has addressed not only to 
Europeans but also to the Bantus themselves. 
There are, however, limitations to the usefulness of 
this method. In the case of the difficult question 
of tribal initiations, for example, a questionnaire 
addressed to eighty-seven educated Africans was 
not helpful. One regarded such tribal schools as 
valueless and four regarded them as of value, but 
fifty-eight declined to commit themselves. 

One of the most disquieting features of the Church 
in South Africa is its lack of unity. On the Rand, 
we are told, ‘the Christian Church is divided as 
nowhere else in the world.’ The level of intelligence 
in some of the sects that have thus come into being 
is inevitably low. Dr. Phillips mentions that one 
of these has a native Archbishop ‘ whose highest 

' qualification is a pass in Standard II.’ 

The facts amassed in this book and admirably 
arranged should make it a valuable guide to this 
whole complex question. The African is shown to 
us, torn from his proper surroundings and compelled 
by necessity to find his place in a civilization that 
is completely strange to him and that he feels to 
be hostile. Inevitably he becomes a homeless and 
unhappy pariah. The present state of affairs, 
Dr. Phillips sees, must result in the increasing 
degradation of the African. ‘It may produce in 
time a unification of Africans on a common platform 
of hate.’ If this catastrophe is to be avoided it 
must be through patient and resolute study of such 
facts as are presented in this book and of the con- 
Sequences that are to be deduced from them. 


HEBREWS A PAULINE EPISTLE. 


The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 12s. 6d. net), by 
Professor William Leonard, D.D., D.S.Scr., of St. 
Patrick’s Seminary, Sydney, offers a challenge to 
modern New Testament criticism. Rarely do we 
meet with a defence nowadays of the traditional 


 superscription: Epistola beati Pauli Apostoli ad 


_ Hebraeos. But Dr. Leonard is a writer to be 
reckoned with. He is not only a learned and 
acute writer, but he is fully acquainted with 
_ the literature of his subject, both Catholic and 
Protestant. 
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His work is composed of seven essays. The first, 
on the Problem of the Authorship, admits the singu- 
larity of the form of the Epistle, but contends that 
in spite of the elegance of style the Epistle shows 
contacts with the thoughts and phrases and literary 
modes of the Paulines. Accordingly, Dr. Leonard 
would join hands with the ‘ quasi-integralists,’ 
who take a more integral view of the Pauline 
authorship than those who with Origen postulate 
a redactor. 

The second essay, on the Theology, contends that 
the thoughts of the Epistle are not only genuinely 
Pauline but must have come from a richly gifted 
person, who cannot be other than St. Paul, who had 
developed the thought, especially the Christological 
thought, of the earlier and later Pauline Epistles. 

The third essay, on the Literary Form, claims as 
the result of a detailed literary and stylistic analysis 
of the Epistle to neutralize very largely the im- 
pression conveyed by its special elegance. 

The Pauline authorship is said to be further con- 
firmed by the succeeding essays, which deal with 
the Scriptural material of Hebrews, the mode of 
Scriptural citation, the textual form of the cita- 
tions, and the exegetical processes of Hebrews and 
the Paulines. 

Dr. Leonard is hardly justified in the sweeping 
assertions in which he tends to indulge. Even from 
his own standpoint it is surely an exaggeration to 
say that the historical or literary criticism which in 
modern times has been levelled against the tradi- 
tional authorship of the Epistle is ‘ largely a fusillade 
of phantom arguments.’ Why then such pains 
(and Dr. Leonard has taken great pains) to maintain 
the truth of the tradition ? 


What is the remedy for the present international 
chaos? This is the question formulated (and 
answered) in The Defeat of War: Can Pacifism 
Achieve 1t?, by Mr. Kenneth Ingram (Allen & 
Unwin ; 3s. 6d. net). The writer has two related 
objects before him in writing this book. One is 
to discuss what kind of remedy is available and 
whether it can be formulated in a constructive 
programme which can be practically and immedi- 
ately applied. The other is to consider whether 
Pacifism offers such a programme. The second of 
these questions is answered in the negative, on 
the ground that, tested by the actual situation, 
it fails to provide a practicable solution. Perhaps 
the author might go as far as the Master of Balliol 
and say that Pacifism has actually done much to 
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aggravate the chaos of our time. The first of his 
two problems Mr. Ingram answers confidently in 
the affirmative. His solution is an International 
Conference, in effect a new League of Nations, a 
real Peace Front. This could be effective only if 
Britain consents to give up her colonial possessions. 
Indeed, all members of the Front would have 
to do likewise. These possessions would be ad- 
ministered under the mandate of the Front. The 
author sets forth ten propositions which constitute 
a programme for the Front, and expounds these at 
length. The book is an earnest contribution to a 
way of peace and is worthy of serious consideration. 

Practically the same issue is raised by the Master 
of Balliol, Dr. A. D. Lindsay, in his Bruce Memorial 
Lecture—Pacifism as a Principle and Pacifism as a 
Dogma (S.C.M.; 6d. net). How is it, he asks, that 
men who start together wishing the same things 
come to be at such fundamental odds? Well, it 
is because there is a fundamental difference of prin- 
ciple, and a different interpretation of the demands 
that Christianity makes upon us. War is such an 
evil, says the Pacifist, that we will take no part in 
it. But the case is not so simple as that. Law 
must be supported by force if there is to be any 
justice. That is obvious within a State. But the 
principle holds in the wider region of international 
affairs. The repudiation of force in the defence 
of law in international affairs can only have the 
effect of encouraging the use of lawless force. And 
Dr. Lindsay believes it has had that effect, and that 
the greatest danger to the peace of Europe in these 
last years has been the conviction in the minds of 
the Dictators that in no circumstances will the 
Democracies fight to maintain the rule of law. This 
contention is elaborated with great ability in an 
argument which is always conducted with courtesy 
and fairness but with relentless logic. 


St. Cyprian’s opinion of the official position of 
the Bishop of Rome has been the subject of age- 
long controversy. It has led to him being regarded 
by some as the first Protestant, and by others as a 
confirmed supporter of the Primacy and Infalli- 
bility of the Pope. This is due to the fact that 
Chapter IV. of his treatise De Unitate Ecclesta 
(written in A.D. 251), which takes the famous verse 
from St. Matthew (16!%) as the keystone of the 
Church, has been interpreted in the most divergent 
senses. The Chapter, instead of providing any 
solution to the question, only presents us with a 
new crop of difficulties. Before we decide on 
Cyprian’s meaning we must decide as to what he 
actually wrote, for the Chapter has come down to 
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us in some seven different forms. Ina recent book 
of the Bellarmine Series (edited by the Jesuit 
Fathers, Heythrop College), entitled St. Cyprian’s 
De Unitate, Chapter IV. in the Light of the Manu- 
scripts, by Maurice Bévenot, S.J., Professor of 
Apologetics, Heythrop (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne ; 7s. 6d. net), the whole problem is clearly 
and impartially discussed. The conclusion arrived 
at is that of Chapman, who held that there were 
originally two versions, both of them from Cyprian’s 
hand. The‘ alternative’ or ‘interpolated’ one, Pro- 
fessor Bévenot holds, was first written, while the re- 
ceived version is the second edition. In other words, 
the manuscripts, he thinks, support Van den Eynde’s 
theory, so far as order of writing goes. This con- 
clusion may be doubted, for it is difficult to under- 
stand why Cyprian should have altered his text, 
and the author refrains from offering any ex- 
planation. But it is well to realize that it makes no 
difference to our estimate of Cyprian’s theory of the 
Church whether he wrote the alternative version 
or not, for even though we admit as true the tradi- 
tion that the Apostle Peter visited the Church at 
Rome, yet it is most certain that he was not the 
founder of this Church, and never was at its head as 
bishop. 


It is well known that the excavations in Palestine 
and neighbouring countries have thrown consider- 
able light on many Old Testament problems. Few 
people, however, are aware that recent arche- 
ological researches have also contributed to a better 
understanding of the New Testament, and given 
us an entirely new picture of its background. In 
Archeology and the New Testament (Cassell; 4s. 6d. 
net), by the Rev. Stephen L. Caiger, B.D., Lecturer 


at the Training College, Derby, we have an account 


of some of the actual visible remains of the New 
Testament period, and are brought into close touch 
with the customs and everyday life of the people 
in the time of Christ and His apostles. The volume 
forms a companion one to the author’s ‘ Bible and 
Spade,’ which was concerned with the Old Testament 
only. In dealing with the New Testament back- 
ground, writers may wander far beyond the con- 
fines of the first century, especially if they treat 
of such matters as catacombs, synagogues, and 
manuscripts. But the author has wisely confined 
himself as far as possible to material having a 
direct bearing upon the New Testament itself and 
upon the environment of the first century. After 
discussing and answering in the negative the 
question whether any actual relics of Christ exist, 
he passes on to a description of Jerusalem in the 
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time of Christ. He then follows the tracks of 


St. Paul along the highways of the Roman Empire 


through Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and to Rome 
itself. The remaining chapters deal with the 


Inscriptions, the Papyri, and the Early Christian 


Documents. The volume gives an interesting, 
though brief account of the data, both arche- 
ological and historical, necessary for an under- 
standing of the New Testament, and will no doubt 
have a wide circulation among ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers, and others interested. It contains 
a Chronological Table, an excellent Bibliography, 
and an adequate Index. 


From the pen of the Rev. Arthur Allan, M.A., 
a veteran minister of the Church of Scotland, there 
comes a wise and helpful little volume, The Art of 
Preaching (James Clarke; 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Allan 
discusses the preaching art, the preparation for 
preaching, the aids to preaching, the proper contents 
of the sermon, the congregation, and the preacher. 
There is nothing particularly novel or arresting 
in the volume, but it is the fruit of long experience, 
and is written in a clear and forcible style. Advoca- 
ting clearness and forcibleness in the language of 
the sermon, Mr. Allan remarks: ‘ A sermon should 
be dignified, but it may die of dignity. What is 
wanted is pith and point rather than:polish. Some 
preachers use too much pumicestone and too little 
whetstone.’ 


A thorough and suggestive inquiry has been 
made, under the guidance, and largely through the 
industry, of Mr. J. Merle Davis, into the social and 
economic resources of the ‘ Younger Churches,’ 
that is, the churches in the mission fields. The 
result is published in an interesting volume, The 
Economic and Social Environment of the Younger 
Churches (Edinburgh House Press; 2s. 6d. net). 
The book constitutes the Report of the Department 
of Social and Economic Research of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council to the Tambaram meeting 
of December, 1938. Mr. Davis is the Director of the 
Department. These churches are entering upon a 
period of their history in which they will have to 
depend on their own resources far more than in 
the past. Christianity has itself been a disintegrat- 
ing influence on the social and economic life of the 
convert, and has not yet created a new environment 
to take the place of the old. We are only recognizing 
that, in addition to the form of evangelism, 
education and medical work (to which our attention 
has been exclusively directed), a fourth dimension 
urgently demands our study, the social and economic 
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environment, which is the foundation and the 
essential condition of a successful future. It is 
this matter which is the subject of these informative 
pages. Every aspect of it is set forth with fullness 
and vision. The book is the result of extensive 
inquiries and has enlisted the help of many minds. 
It should be studied carefully by all interested in 
the growth of the Kingdom of God in non-Christian 
lands. It may be hoped that its low price will 
ensure a wide circulation in the churches of our 
own land. 

A healthy counterblast to the exaggerations and 
vagaries of the ‘ New Psychology’ is provided in a 
well-informed booklet, The Menace of the New 
Psychology, by the Rev. J. C. M. Conn, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions ; 
1s. net). Dr. Conn does not profess to expound 
the New Psychology, but in effect he gives a fair 
account of its general statements under two heads, 
Behaviourism and Psycho-analysis. But his main 
purpose is to meet the challenge which some of its 
exponents make to religion and especially to the 
Christian religion. The author knows his subject, 
and, though some of his expressions are a trifle 
vigorous, he puts his points on the whole with 
fairness. As a popular answer to the extreme 
forms of the newest psychology this little book 
has a real value. 


A course of nine studies for Bible Study Circles 
is published by the Inter-Varsity Fellowship of 
Evangelical Unions with the title United Bible 
Study (1s. net). It is compiled by the Rev. H. E. 
Guillebaud, M.A. The courses do not seem to be 
conceived on. any consecutive plan. The first is 
on ‘Two Bible Characters, the second on ‘ The 
Book of Joshua,’ the third on ‘The Miracles of 
our Lord,’ another on ‘ John 14-17,’ another on 
‘Evangelical Belief,’ and others on ‘ The History 
of Israel,’ “The Parables’ and ‘ Daniel,’ in that 
order. Detailed instructions are given on how to 
use this course in a fellowship, and questions for 
discussion are supplied. 


Christianity, or the New Paganism?, by Mr. 
Henry Brinton (Frederic Muller ; 5s. net), is in the 
main directed against German Fascism. In com- 
parison Russian anti-religious materialism is very 
lightly touched upon. The writer’s conviction is 
that democracy needs a spiritual dynamic, and that 
such a dynamic is ready to hand in the Christian 
faith. His earnestness is obvious and he preaches 
a social gospel with great vigour. It may be 
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doubted, however, whether his understanding of 
the Christian faith is very profound. He speaks of 
the development of personality and seems to have 
no place for redemption as Christians understand 
it. On some points, also, of Christian morality, 
particularly in regard to sex, his remarks will seem 
offensive to many. It is probably the strain of 
coarseness in his views on sexual intercourse which 
leads him to speak of St. Paul as ‘ a hopless sexual 
neurotic, and ‘a misogynist who had a nervous 
breakdown on the way to Damascus.’ Any one 
capable of speaking in these terms is not to be taken 
as an interpreter of the Christian faith. 


The Remarkable Jew, by the Rev. L. Sale- 
Harrison, D.D. (Pickering & Inglis; 2s. 6d. net), 
has reached its eleventh edition in an enlarged 
and revised form. It is ardently pro-Zionist and 
shows immense ingenuity in collating the events 
of to-day in Palestine with words of ancient pro- 
phecy. It will commend itself only to readers of 
the Bible who regard it as a storehouse of cryptic 
utterances. 


The Teaching of the New Testament, by the Rt. 
Rev. A.W. F. Blunt, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 1s. 9d. net), 
is the fourth of the series of Biblical Handbooks 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The book does not strictly answer 
to its title, for about half of it is devoted to the 
formation of the New Testament and to its relation 
to the Old Testament. This leaves only three 
chapters which deal with the story of Redemption, 
the Life of Jesus, and the Atonement. It must be 
said, however, that what is given is expressed with 
admirable simplicity and clearness, theological 
terms being avoided and a very persuasive presen- 
tation given of Christian truth. 


_ Anything published by the Rev. J. P. Whitney, 

D.D., D.C.L., is well written and worth reading, 
and his latest book, Reformation Essays (S.P.C.K. ; 
8s. 6d. net), gives only confirmation. Some of the 
essays are reprints, and they deserve this more 
permanent and more easily available form. In the 
first essay Dr. Whitney deals with ‘Continuity 
throughout the Reformation,’ and in a very in- 
structive way shows how, for example, Luther’s 
great central ideas were by no means without their 
adumbrations in the Middle Ages. Then in the 
second we have a penetrating study of Erasmus, 
who belonged to both the medizval and the modern 
world, and who had to face the problem of ‘ com- 
bining the claim of authority with the rights of the 
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individual.’- ‘No man ever paid greater respect to’ 


the many-sided authority of the rich religious past, 
and yet at the same time was ever more truly him- 
self.’ ‘He was the richest product of the older 
world.’ 

There follows an illuminating essay on ‘ Luther 
Literature’; then a most fascinating discussion 
of ‘ Lutheran Germany and the Episcopate, and a 
lucid account of ‘ The Growth of Papal Jurisdiction 
before Nicholas I.’ brings a most helpful and 
valuable collection of essays to an end. 


If it is true, as Mr. Carr-Saunders, the Director | 


of the London School of Economics, writes, that 
‘it is as certain as anything can be, that, where 
families are voluntary, a community, in which 
marriage is regarded as it is to-day in Western 
Civilization, will die out, then such a book as 
Education for Christian Marriage, edited by the 
Rev. A. S. Nash, M.Sc., M.A. (S.C.M.; 7s. 6d. net), 
should be very timely. The book contains, first 
of all, studies of marriage from the standpoints of 
theology, psychology, law, and sociology. . These 
are written by technical experts in their various 
spheres, and form the foundation for the practical 
part of the volume which follows. This deals with 
the methods by which all this knowledge can be 
used by those responsible for guiding others in the 
actual preparation for Christian marriage. This 
practical part is concerned with three duties— 
preaching about marriage, definite training, and 
pastoral care. In one chapter the methods by which 
they instruct couples who are about to be married 
are detailed by several clergymen. This is followed 
by an extraordinarily frank chapter, written partly 
by Canon T. W. Pym, in which the Canon handles 
the most intimate sex problems with a knowledge 
of the facts, an insight into human nature, and a 
common sense that make this contribution one of 
extreme value. Incidentally, he says that, unless 
the same quality of preparation is given to prepara- 
tion for marriage as is given to Confirmation, 
Christian marriage will go. 
the intense earnestness and the sense of extreme 
urgency which appear in nearly all the competent 
essays in this volume. It is the common conviction 
of all the writers that adequate preparation for 
married life is one of the most important conditions 
of happiness for the individual and welfare for the 
community. Responsibility for such preparation 
lies largely on the Church, and it is to secure that 
ministers of the Church are adequately instructed 
in all aspects of this duty that the present book has 
been written. 


We are impressed by 
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Gfter Fifty Pears. 
IX. The Real Unity of the New Testament. 


By THE REVEREND Canon J. K. Moztry, D.D., Lonpon. 


THe New Testament represents and is a small 
library of books written by various authors in 
different places and covering, roughly, a period of 
rather more than half a century. The collection 
of the books as a library was completed, as far as 
the bulk of the literature was concerned, in about 
another half century. The decisive allocation to 
the library of a few more books took considerably 
longer ; from the appearance of the first writing 
that we possess, whatever that may be, up to the 
time when the question of the sum total of volumes 
rightly belonging to the library was finally answered, 
three hundred years may be said to have elapsed. 
It is obvious, therefore, that if we have the right 
to speak of a (or the) unity of the New Testament, 
we are not referring to something humanly con- 
trived beforehand ‘and carried out according to 
organized plans and with mechanical accuracy. 
The writers, as writers, were not concerned with 
one another ; some of them made use of the same 
literary materials, and were aware of the work 
that others had accomplished. But they were not 
thinking of their books as forming a library, which 
would be added to, or be the second series of, that 
which already existed, composed of the books which 
the Jewish Church held as sacred. They were not 
in any way intent on the production of a literature 
that should take its place as the completion and 
interpretation of those books. They were, in fact, 
except possibly in one or two instances, intent only 
on the particular situation and need which had 
caused them to take up the pen. That what they 
had to say was relevant to the whole Church of 
God, in its various local manifestations, they would 
not have doubted; but they did not write with 
the purpose of expounding for the benefit of the 
Christian people the principles of the Christian 
creed, worship, and life. And they did not write 
as a group or team conscious of its mutual 
obligations and of the need for the expression 
of a unity which should impress readers by its 
revelation of so many writers agreed in saying the 
same all-important thing. They do say very differ- 
ent things in very different ways. Yet it would be 
true to say that those who have read and studied 
them most closely, scientifically, and sympathetic- 


ally, have received the profound impression, not of 
difference, still less of discrepancy or antagonism, 
but of unity. And as to the character and ex- 
planation both of the unity which exists in the 
writings and of the consciousness thereof which the 
reader possesses, these are to be found not in the 
writers as persons who are trying to say such and 
such things, nor in the power of appreciation, in- 
terpretation, and synthesis, which the reader brings 
to his reading, but in the theme of the writings and 
in Him who is the Author of the theme. The 
unity is first of all the unity of Revealer and revela- 
tion. That precedes the writings which bear wit- 
ness to it; it is possible to think of such written 
witness as never having been given ; but since that 
witness has been given, the unity which is first of 
all that of Revealer and revelation appears, secondly, 
as that of Inspirer and inspired. To the original 
divine theme answers the divine setting forth of 
the theme. The unity of the writings of the New 
Testament exists as a result of the illumination 
and guidance given by the Holy Spirit: it is not 
man-made. 

Thus in closest relation to one another stand the 
truths of the unity of the New Testament and the 
unity of God. At every point of the writings we 
are in the presence of the revelation of God in His 
Son Jesus Christ and of the witness borne to that 
revelation. The uniqueness of that revelation, 
with all that follows from it for the deeper know- 
ledge of God, is the final overthrow of polytheism, 
since polytheism and any real revelation of God 
are contradictory one to the other. Of that real 
revelation the New Testament is the depository and 
guardian. The coming of the true and only Son 
of the one God means the twilight of all the false 
gods. It is not a matter of theological formulas, 
though already in the New Testament such formulas 
are above the horizon, but of a theme which never 
varies. 

The unity of God, just as it is, in its full revela- 
tion, the destruction of all false gods and religions, 
is also the foundation of true and universal religion, 
from which no one need be excluded by any accident 
of earthly life and circumstance. St. Paul develops 
the essential character of this truth in the first three 
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chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, in which he 
shows first the guilt in which the whole world without 
distinction stands before the one God, and then the 
offer of forgiveness and justification to all, equally 
without difference, if they have faith in God who 
has revealed Himself in the redemptive work of 
Christ—the work that is God’s work and God’s 
gift. And this is no particular theologoumenon 
of St. Paul’s. The emphasis that he lays on that 
which Professor Dodd in his commentary on Romans 
has described as‘ the pure objectivity of that which 
God has done for men,’ is the same as that which 
we find in the teaching of Christ, even to the final 
proof of God’s graciousness in the sending of the 
Son and His sacrificial death—for it cannot be 
supposed that the references that Jesus makes to 
His death present a distinction between what Jesus 
does and what the Father sent Him to do. 

The New Testament is at one in the witness that 
it bears to the one God; it is also at one in the 
witness that it bears to the one gospel of God. 
That gospel is centred, as any one who reads with 
his eyes open can see, in the Cross and Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. But whoever has gone so far as 
to find that centre, to confess with St. Paul that 
Christ died for our sins and rose again, will find 
much more. There is no gospel of Christ’s work 
which is not also a gospel of Christ’s Person, and, 
behind and with that Person, of God in His re- 
deeming love; and, forwards, from and still with 
that Person, a gospel of the Holy Spirit and of the 
Church. The unity of the New Testament, which 
is the unity of the primitive Christian faith, is not 
truly discerned unless we note the recurring unities 
—one God, one Lord Jesus Christ, one sacrifice for 
all, one Spirit, one body. 

Thus what appears in the New Testament, as the 
fruit of God’s activity manwards, is the one, true, 
universal religion. All half-way houses are for 
ever set aside; the equal rights of all men in the 
presence of God result from the universal range of 
God’s work. A new human unity is made possible 
through those redemptive acts which reveal the 
one God in a relation to His world which is far 
closer than could be conceived, even when the most 
is made of those great conceptions of His Father- 
hood and providence which, in the Old Testament, 
enrich the doctrine of God the Creator. The unity 
of response from men to the gospel, which is the 
other side of the truth that there is one gospel for 
all men, involves the exclusiveness of the true 
religion. It is exclusive just because it is com- 
prehensive; and this, its essential nature, is in the 
most direct way of God. 
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From the New Testament standpoint there is 
no possibility of doing anything with modern 
notions of so many religions and creeds, which 
nevertheless, are fundamentally at one, since in 
all of them there is witness borne to the desire of 
man to enter into fellowship with God, and some 
illumination of the soul, with some consequent 
increase in the knowledge of God, can be gained 
through each one of them. When this position is 
adopted, it means that all religions are regarded 
as relatively true (and it must be added relatively 
false), that all differences between them are viewed 
as differences of degree, and that it is one of the 
chiefest offences against true religion to claim that 
there is a true religion. All such ideas are natural 
enough if the whole problem of religion is considered 
simply as an investigation of the various human 
approaches ; and the belief that God has done some- 
thing which makes all the difference to the whole 
situation, human ideas about true religion included, 
is ruled out in advance by no reference being made 
to it. The unity of religions as thus understood 
has nothing in common with the teaching and im- 
plication of the New Testament as to religious unity. 
Questions as to the relation of man’s ideas about 
God, or about the divine unity, to the actual fact 
which is in no way dependent upon those ideas, 
belong to the field of the philosophy of religion, 
and need not be discussed here. The contrast 
between the New Testament and the kind of modern 
thought that I have had in mind would be more 
familiar than it is, if it were not that so much thought 
and talk about religion by-passes the New Testa- 
ment. Asacontrast it should be firmly maintained ; 
but it does not carry with it the conclusion that all 
that is to be found outside the true religion, of which 
the New Testament is the final literary record and 
the Church the witness and guardian, is false and 
valueless because merely human. We have no 
right to say, ‘ Here and here there has been no re- 
velation of God, and therefore no true religious 
knowledge and no true religious obedience.’ 

Again, the unity of response from the human side 
which the New Testament picture of the one body 
and of the fellowship of believers involves is not 
to be interpreted as though at every point a primi- 
tive model of Christian thought and practice existed 


and possessed binding authority upon all later ways — | 


of thinking and acting. Here, once more problems 
appear which are real problems both for the his- 
torian and for the theologian. That there has 
been growth and development in the history of the 
Christian Church beyond anything that the New 
Testament would immediately suggest is obvious } 
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no single undisputed Christian verdict. 
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and as to the view to be taken thereof there is 
And just 
because all Christian communions claim to base 
themselves and their teaching upon the New Testa- 
ment, it might appear as though stress upon the 
New Testament as providing anything of the nature 
of a sanction and norm must make for continued 
division and work against mutual understanding. 
I do not believe this to be the case. That scholars 
will reach agreement on disputed interpretations 
of New Testament passages which have a bearing 
upon Christian unity is certainly not to be easily 
prophesied. But in the fuller realization that all 
questions about anything distinctively Christian 
must be taken back to the New Testament and 
reviewed in the light that it has to give, there is the 
presupposition of all rightly directed inquiry into 
problems of reunion. 

In relation to the human response to the revela- 
tion and grace of God, of special importance is the 
book in which, more than in any other, the unity 
of the New Testament is clearly manifested—the 
Acts of the Apostles. Acts is, indeed, the bridge- 
book of the volume ; if we did not possess this book, 
we should find it a task of the greatest difficulty 
to reconstruct the process whereby the situations 
and problems which meet us in the Epistles had 
arisen. 

The significance of Acts is threefold in this re- 
spect. First, it shows how the latent universal 
element in the Synoptic Gospels breaks through 
all Jewish limitations and is revealed as the true 
nature of the religion which Jesus proclaimed 
through His teaching and through His death. 
There is very little in those Gospels which involves 
the conscious intention of a religion in which Gen- 
tiles may share alike with Jews. In the Epistles, 
on the other hand, while the question is handled 
in a necessarily controversial manner by St. Paul 
in writing to the Galatians, it ceases rapidly to be a 
living issue to which attention needs to be given. 
In Romans St. Paul thinks it incumbent on him to 
show that the religious equality of Jews and Gentiles 
as sinners and as the objects of God’s grace in 
Christ does not simply sweep away the whole 
notion of Jewish ‘ advantages.’ But in most of the 
Epistles, whatever argument there may be, relevant 
to the nature of Christianity, it is directed to 
other dangers. A misconstruction .of Christian 
universalism, leading to a theosophic syncretism, in 
which the importance of the actual earthly history 
of Jesus might be undervalued, is a more real peril 
than any simple relapse into a partially Christian- 
ized Judaism. The Epistle to the Hebrews cannot 
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rightly be quoted in criticism of this statement, 
since the community there addressed needed to 
be warned, not against the kind of attempt to com- 
bine the Jewish law with Christianity which St. 
Paul denounced in his letter to the Galatians, but 
against an apostasy which would have meant a 
definite repudiation of Christ as the Son of God. 

I have written of the latent universalism which 
is to be discerned in the Gospels. There are, of 
course, passages which make that universalism 
explicit ; the East and the West are to take part 
in the Feast of the Kingdom, the vineyard is to be 
given to another nation than that of the Jews, 
the gospel is to be preached among all nations, and 
from all nations disciples are to be made. But 
even apart from such particular sayings, neither 
the character of the religion to which the Gospels 
point, nor the central Figure of the Gospels, natur- 
ally suggest an interpretation which would con- 
fine it and Him within the limits of one exclusive, 
because nationalistic, tradition. Seeley’s Ecce Homo 
would need to be rewritten to-day in the light of 
modern research into the Gospels, but his con- 
ception of a universal Christian commonwealth 
as involved in the teaching and in the ‘laws’ 
which Christ gives, in which every ‘ partition;wall’ 
is broken down, is not out of date as an interpreta- 
tion of Christ and the Gospels. 

It is this Christian commonwealth which the 
Epistles bring before us. It is the Book of Acts 
which shows how that which the Gospels more 
often imply than definitely announce became an 
established reality. It gives us the background of 
St. Paul’s conviction that all divisions are done 
away in Christ, and is a corrective of any tendency 
to ascribe the idea of a Church in which Gentiles 
should be on a level with Jews to St. Paulalone. The 
preaching of Jesus as Lord, of which we hear from the 
beginning of Acts onwards, could begin within the 
framework of Jewish religion, with its restrictions 
and its oppositions to any truly universal religion, 
but it could not long continue to abide by Jewish 
limitations. It is clear in the Acts that the old 
wine skins are not adequate to the new wine. The 
implications of the Synoptic Gospels are being 
worked out in the rise of a Catholic society open to 
all on the basis of repentance and faith. 

And what kind of a faith was it to which converts 


- pledged themselves, and which was linked with the 


act of baptism? This is the second point at which 
the unifying character of Acts is to be discerned. 
It was a faith directed to Jesus as the crucified and 
risen and exalted Christ and Lord. However the 
terminology of the Lordship of Jesus grew up 
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(and students of New Testament criticism and 
theology are aware of the controversy that has 
developed around this question), it is in line both 
with the evidence that we possess in Acts and with 
natural probability that with the breaking away 
from the religious observances and restrictions of 
Judaism, emphasis upon the Messiahship of Jesus, 
as affording the finally satisfactory account of His 
Person, should decline. Moreover, the Cross was a 
most formidable obstacle to any narrowly Jewish 
interpretation of the Person of Jesus. Christian 
apologists did indeed contend that the idea and 
expectation of a crucified Messiah were present in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament ; but without 
doubt, this was not what anyone had looked for in 
connexion with the coming of the Messiah, while 
there was nothing from the Christian standpoint 
to be said in favour of the view that the death of 
Jesus, as something that was neither accidental to 
His mission nor simply the manifestation of the 
wickedness of the Jews, was of benefit to the Jews 
alone. 

In the Epistles the Cross of Jesus 1s viewed as 
having a universal significance. All the writers who 
speak about it, whatever differences they may show, 
are therein agreed. And that is true also of the 
Person. Jesus is the Son of God, and the gospel 
about Him is a gospel for all men. Once again, 
we may see the unfolding of the deeper meaning of 
His earthly life and teaching. The Jesus of the 
Synoptist is not a Person of partial significance ; 
He is to God and to man what no other is ; and one 
does not press the case too far, if one adds or can be. 
In Acts we are conscious, not of a developed theology 
but of a preaching of Jesus, and of the place of 
Jesus in the religion which is being built up, which 
calls for a theology. With the movement towards 
that theological interpretation of Jesus and His 
Cross we associate St. Paul, during the middle years 
of the first century, with a sureness that is not pos- 
sible for us in connexion with any other name. 
But that does not involve the conclusion that St. 
Paul stood alone or that he forced a theology of his 
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own upon a reluctant.Church. He never writes as | 


though that were the case, and there is no good 
reason for supposing that he did anything of the 
kind. It was not due to St. Paul in any isolation 
from the rest of the Church that the religion which 
followed upon the Crucifixion and Resurrection 
was centred in Jesus Christ. 

Finally, the unity of the response of faith was 
a unity created by the Holy Spirit. The response 
was not regarded as an unassisted human response. 
Christians are the people who have received the 
Spirit, and whose lives are in the Spirit. Pentecost 
is the event. without which a new and living way 
would not have resulted even from those great 
preceding events, the Cross and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. No theology developed in closer 
contact with a living religion than that of the Holy 
Spirit. Yet if we were to come straight from the 
first three Gospels to all the literature that in our 
Bibles comes after Acts we might be surprised at 
this fact and find it hard to understand. Acts is 
the book across which, as a bridge, we pass, and as 
we do so we understand how it is that Christian 
self-consciousness became the consciousness of the 
Church and the individual believer as sustained and 
empowered by the Holy Spirit. 

If we want to sum up the whole truth of the 
unity of the New Testament in a phrase, we may 
say that the unity lies in the uniqueness, in the 
difference which, both in its totality and in its parts, 
separates the New Testament from all other re- 
ligious literature. Even if we think of the Old 
Testament that is true; for while the Christian 
conviction that the Old Testament is patent in the 
New and that the New is the fulfilment and comple- 
tion of the Old, is fully justified, yet in the fulfilment 
the New goes far beyond the Old into regions where 
the presence of God with man and the communion 
of man with God are of an unprecedented and un- 
imaginable character. It is this which distinguishes 
the religion of the New Testament; and of that 
religion the theology of the New Testament is the 
continual exposition and interpretation. 
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The Eisodus and Be Brodus. 


By Prorressor H. H. Rowtey, M.A., D.D., B.Lirr., Untversiry CoLLEGE or Norta WALES. 


THE present paper is an abridgment of a short 


monograph which I recently published, under the 
title Israel’s Sojourn in Egypt,2 to which I must 
refer for a fuller discussion of the questions involved 
than limitations of space would here permit. My 
study is one of chronology, though it involves 
much more than chronology. But since it includes 
chronology, it must start from the vexed question 
of the date of the Exodus. 

Recent British work has been much dominated 
by the results of Garstang’s excavations at Jericho, 
culminating in the professedly definitive pronounce- 
ment of Garstang and Rowe,? which locates the 
fall of Jericho circa 1400 B.c., and the tendency 
has been to fall back for the date of the Exodus 
from the thirteenth century date that had become 
common to a date in the middle of the fifteenth 
century B.c. Against this it must be recognized, 
however, that since other archeologists of eminence 
are unconvinced by Garstang’s pronouncement, 
it cannot be supposed to settle the issue finally.4 
Nor. could the establishment of the date of the fall 
of Jericho by itself settle the whole question of the 
Exodus. For while in the Biblical account the 
fall of Jericho is represented as the beginning of the 
campaign in western Palestine, it cannot be accepted 
without question that this is historically accurate. 
Albright, indeed, in his reconstruction of the 
history, places the fall of Jericho after the settle- 
ment of the Joseph tribes in the central highlands.’ 
Moreover, the evidence offered by archeology 
from other sites must also be taken into account,® 


1 Paper read to the Twentieth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists at Brussels, September 1938. 

2 Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxii. (1938), 
243-290 ; also published separately. ; 

* PEFQS, 1936,-170, 

4 Petrie (Palestine and Israel [1934], 55) thinks that 
Jericho fell circa 1370 B.c., and again circa 1187 B.c., 
and connects the latter fall with the Israelite incursion ; 
Albright (BASOR, No. 58, April 1935, 13) dates the 
fall of Jericho between 1360 and 1320 B.c.; while 
Vincent (Revue Biblique, xliv. [1935], 584) places it 
between 1250 and 1200 B.c. 

5 BASOR, No. 58, April 1935, 10-18. 

6 Glueck (BASOR, No. 55, September 1934, 3-21) 
maintains that there were no Edomites and Moabites 
in southern Transjordan before the thirteenth century 
B.c., and de Vaux (Revue Biblique, xlvi. [1937], 450) 


as also must a great deal of evidence, both Biblical 
and extra-Biblical, beyond that provided by 
Palestinian archeology. 

Without professing here to examine and weigh 
all the evidence, since time would fail, I may say 
that I still adhere substantially to the view of the 
Exodus and Settlement expressed by Burney.’ 
On this view, the Amarna letters tell of the pressure 
from the south ® and from the north of the Leah 


adds the observation that Edom and Seir are un- 
mentioned in Egyptian texts before Rameses It. 
There is a reference to the land of Seir in the Amarna 
letters, however (Knudtzon, El-Amarna Tafeln, No. 
288, 1. 26; cf. p. 1340). Phythian-Adams (PEFQS, 
1934, 181-8) endeavours to turn this evidence by dis- 
counting the historical value of the Israelite traditions 
relating to the passage through Edom, and returns to. 
Garstang’s date for the fall of Jericho as the supreme: 
regulating factor for all discussion of the problem. 
He similarly (PEFQS, 1936, 141-9) discards the 
Biblical traditions concerning Ai, since the archeo- 
logical evidence establishes that it was already a ruin 
long before the earliest date for the Exodus (cf. Syria, 
Xvi. [1935], 325-45; BASOR, No. 56, December 1934, 
2-15). 

? Tsvael’s Settlement in Canaan (Schweich Lectures 
for 1917). 

8 T. J. Meek identifies the incursion of the Habiru 
with the invasion of the Israelites under Joshua, but 
places in a later age the invasion of Judah by the 
tribes Moses led from Egypt. From the absence of 
letters in the Amarna age from Jericho, Shechem, 
Gibeon, Mizpah, and Shiloh, he infers that these places. 
were already occupied by the invaders by that time 
(Hebrew Origins [1936], 20). He finds it necessary to. 
ignore the eviderice of the Amarna letters themselves, 
however, for while the absence of letters from the 
Central Highlands can scarcely be turned into positive 
evidence that they were already conquered, the positive 
statements of the letters of Abdi-hiba show that the 
invaders were attacking from the south, and not from 
the north of Jerusalem, though there is evidence that 
they penetrated as far north as Shechem. For he 
mentions amongst the places that supported or went 
over to the invaders Gezer and Ashkelon (Knudtzon, 
287), Seir and Lachish (288), Gath and Keilah (290). 
Jack, who distinguishes sharply between the Habiru 
and the SA-GAZ, rightly recognizes that there were 
two movements of the invaders, the one from the 
south to which Abdi-hiba refers, and the other from 
the north (The Date of the Exodus [1925], 144f.). He 
is, however, more catholic than Meek in his inter- 
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tribes and the Concubine tribes, but these tribes, 
with exceptions to which I shall return, did not 
go down into Egypt. The tribes that went into 
Egypt were led out by Moses in the reign of 
Merenptah, and pressed into Central Palestine 
from the east towards the end of the thirteenth 
or early in the twelfth century B.c. This view is 
consistent with the evidence of the Amarna letters, 
with the evidence of Ex 1, that the Hebrews in 
Egypt built the cities of Pithom and Raamses, 
with Egyptian evidence that Rameses 11., who is 
then the Pharaoh of the Oppression, established 
for himself a residence in the Delta region, whereas 
Thutmose m1., who would be the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression on the view of an earlier Exodus, 
undertook no known building operations in the 
Delta region, and with the absence of mention of 
Egyptian activity in Palestine from the Settlement 
to the time of Solomon. It is consistent with most 
of the archeological evidence, but is inconsistent 
with Garstang’s dating of the fall of Jericho, unless 
that fall be wholly disconnected from the campaign 
of Joshua. But since it is consistent with Vincent’s 
dating of the fall of Jericho, it is not necessary to 
resort to that alternative. 

It is often noted with satisfaction that the 
fifteenth century dating of the Exodus accords 
excellently with the chronological data of 1 K 61, 
which places the Exodus four hundred and eighty 
years before the foundation of Solomon’s Temple. 
In view of the fondness for multiples of forty in 
Hebrew chronology, this number would immediately 
arouse the suspicion of artificiality, did it not happen 
to suit a theory. Nor is attention drawn to the 
surprising nature of the exact computation of so 
long a period in the absence of a fixed era, or even 
of the reigns of kings, by which it could be calculated. 
The inconsistency of this view with Biblical data, 
which place the Settlement in the Iron Age,? and 
later than the Philistine incursion,? may perhaps be 
discounted, though it may properly be noted, as 
also may the full accordance of these data with the 


pretation of silence, and supposes that the absence 
of letters indicates that Hebron and Beersheba, no 
less than Bethel and Gibeon, were in the hands of the 
invaders (p. 157). 

1 Jt is common for those who place the Exodus in 
the fifteenth century B.c. to throw doubt on these 
names, and to treat them as later intrusions into the 
text. So T. H. Robinson, History of Israel, i. (1932), 
73; Yahuda, The Accuracy of the Bible (1934), 126 f. ; 
Caiger, Bible and Spade (1936), 66; Kalt, Biblisches 
Reallexikon,* (1937), col. 344. 

2 Jos 6%, 1716 16, 

3 Ex 1317 2332. 
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alternative view. More serious, however, is the 
genealogical evidence, which places Solomon in the 
twelfth generation from Jacob,> who, according to 
1 K 6 and Ex 124°, went down into Egypt nine 
hundred and ten years before the founding of the 
Temple, while Nahshon, who stands midway 
between Jacob and Solomon, is placed in the period 
of the Exodus.6 On every ground genealogical 
evidence would be likely to afford a more reliable 
indication of time than such statements as those of 
1 K 64 and Ex 12%. 

The latter passage assigns to the Sojourn in 
Egypt a period of four hundred and thirty years, 
which the Samaritan and Septuagint texts reduce 
to two hundred and fifteen years. It is usual to 
suppose that the Eisodus or Descent into Egypt 
fell in the period of the Hyksos,’ and to note the 
probability that Semitic settlers would be acceptable 
to these Asiatic conquerors of Egypt. The Biblical 
statement that the Hebrews were settled in the 
land of Goshen, because shepherds were an abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians,® does not suggest the Hyksos 
period, however. For the Hyksos do not seem to 
have been especially considerate of the feelings 
of the Egyptians. Moreover, the statement that 
Joseph was given to wife the daughter of the priest 
of Heliopolis, and the name of his father-in-law, 
Potiphera,? would appear to be against the view 
that the Descent took place in the Hyksos period. 

More serious considerations are here again 


4 That the mention of iron and of the Philistines 
in the period of the Wandering and Settlement may 
be anachronisms is readily granted, but it is none the 
less true that the Biblical evidence here, in its present 
form, is on the side of the later dating of the Exodus. 

' Ch Ra 48, eNi 2 Es oe 

7 Dussaud (Revue de Vhistoive des Religions, cix. 
[1934] 123; ct. Weill, Journal asiatique, ccxxix. 
[1937], 524.) follows this view, and argues that the 
Hyksos took groups of Israelites into Egypt with 
them. He then strangely finds Ex 1° to refer to an 
Egyptian king of a later dynasty (p. 127: ‘ Cela— 
i.e. the Exodus—se passe sous un pharaon qui n’avait 
pas connu Joseph (Ex 1°), autrement dit sous un roi 
de race égyptienne et non plus hyksos’) ; while identify- 
ing the Pharaoh of the Oppression of Ex 11 with a 
Hyksos ruler (p. 126: ‘les grands travaux des rois 
hyksos, notamment a Tanis, obligeaiant a lever des 
corvées parmi eux. Le souvenir en est conservé 
Exode, i. 11 et 14, et surtout Exode, v.’). 

8 Gn 46%. Gn Bist 

10 Cf. Griffith (in Hastings’ DB, iii. [1900], 6224) : 
“It is difficult to say to what period the priest Potiphera, 
the father-in-law of Joseph, belonged. His name being 
compounded with that of Ra, shows that it does not 
date from Hyksos times.’ 


3 
> 
; 


{see pe ee 


‘generations against that statement. 
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involved in the genealogical lists, which normally 
assign about four generations from the Descent 
into Egypt to the Exodus. The minimum number 
of generations is three,! and the maximum is seven,? 
and there are found in the Pentateuch and Joshua 
at least ten genealogies, spanning the period in 
question. While I freely recognize that these 
genealogies cannot be uncritically accepted as 
unexceptionable, neither can the statement of 
Ex 124°, and it is fair to set so persistent a tradition 
that the Sojourn in Egypt lasted for about four 
Nor can the 
evidence of the genealogies be lightly discounted by 
the supposition that some links may be unexpressed, 
for we are told that the mother of Moses was the 
sister of Kohath,’ who is said to have been amongst 
those who went down into Egypt. 

Again, no natural reading of Ex 1.would suggest 
that a period of nearly three hundred years lay 
between vv. 8, while v.® clearly suggests that 
the rise of the Pharaoh of the Oppression was not 
long after the death of Joseph. The Exodus is 
said to have taken place under a successor of the 


’ Pharaoh of the Oppression, and it would seem to be 


implied, though it is not explicitly stated, that it was 
under his immediate successor. The birth of Moses 
would therefore require to be placed fairly early 
in the reign of the oppressing Pharaoh, and the 
period from the Descent to the Exodus appears to 
have been largely spanned by the lives of Joseph 
and Moses. To Joseph is assigned a period of about 
seventy years after the Descent into Egypt, and 
while this may be slightly exaggerated, we should 
need to allow about seventy years in all from the 
Descent to the rise of the oppressing Pharaoh, if 
we are correctly told that Joseph lived to see his 
great-grandchildren,> and a short interval followed 
his death before the accession of the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression. On the other hand, while the eighty 
years given as the age of Moses at the time of the 
Exodus is doubtless artificial, and may be exagger- 
ated, embedded in the tradition itself is the clear 
indication that he had attained manhood before he 
fled from Egypt, and was in the wilderness in exile 
for a number of years. He clearly did not return 
during the reign of the Pharaoh from whom he had 
fled, and the traditions would suggest that he was 
probably upwards of fifty years of age at the time 
of the Exodus. When to this is added a moderate 
period of oppression before the birth of Moses, and 
a short portion of the reign of the oppressing 
Pharaoh before he embarked on this oppression, 
1 Ex 6°, Nu 265°, 2 Nu 27}. 


Ex Ge. “Gn 46", 5 Gn 50%, 
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we reach a total of approximately seventy years 
from the accession of the oppressor to the Exodus, 
or about one hundred and forty years from the 
Descent to the Exodus. 

This would well accord with the traditions of 
about four generations for the Sojourn in Egypt; 
and if the Exodus is correctly located circa 1225 B.C., 
the accession of Rameses m1. would fall about 
seventy years earlier, and the Descent into Egypt 
would fall in the Amarna age. 

The reign of Ikhnaton would seem to provide 
the most suitable background for the Joseph story. 
For the Pharaoh who broke with the Theban 
priesthood, which had hitherto provided many 
officers of State, would be precisely the Pharaoh 
who would be willing to use men of ability of what- 
ever origin, and there is evidence that Ikhnaton 
was such a man.® Moreover, the policy attributed 
to Joseph in the Biblical narrative may be a partially 
disguised account of economic changes introduced 
in the reign of Ikhnaton.? The Joseph story records 
that under Joseph’s administration there was 
carried through a general transfer of all estates to 
the crown, with the exception of the priestly hold- 
ings, and adds that the priests had a portion which 
Pharaoh gave them. This clearly suggests that the 
estates which were left in hands other than the 
king’s were not inherited estates, but estates directly 
conferred by the king. While there was no general 
appropriation of estates in the reign of Ikhnaton, 
so far as I know, there was a considerable dis- 
possession of the wealthy and powerful priesthood 
of Amen, who were opposed to the king’s policy, 
and whose cult forfeited recognition, while the Aton 
worship, to which the king so wholeheartedly 
devoted himself, received the royal endowment. 

Again, the state of affairs revealed in the Amarna 
letters is easily understandable on this view. If 
the administration of the Egyptian State was in 
the hands of a man akin to the invaders of Palestine, 
it would not be surprising that the prayed-for 
help was not forthcoming. There is evidence in 
the Amarna letters themselves that the Egyptian 
Commissioner for Palestine was actively helping 
the invaders,§ and it is far more likely that he was 
aware that he was furthering the policy of his 
superior than that he was betraying the interests 
of the State, and justifying the charges of treachery 
that the local chiefs levelled against him. 


° Cf. Weigall, Life and Times of Akhnaton (1922), 
18o f. 

"Cf. Schafer, Zeitschrift fir agyptische Sprache und 
Altertumskunde, lv. (1918), 31 n. 

® Cf. Knudtzon, No. 286. 
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Moreover, in the statement that Ikhnaton gave to 
Joseph the daughter of the priest of Heliopolis to 
wife, there would seem to be a further hint of this 
age. For while the cult of Heliopolis was of import- 
ance in other ages, in none was it of greater im- 
portance than in the reign of Ikhnaton, whose god 
Aton was identified with the god of the Heliopolitan 
cult.2. It is clearly implied in the Joseph story 
that Pharaoh wished to confer on Joseph the 
highest honour he could, and the significance of 
this marriage in Ikhnaton’s age is fully consistent 
with that implication. 

It has more than once been suggested that there 
is some connexion between Joseph and Dudu,? 
who was a high officer of Ikhnaton, and who bears 
a Semitic name. While there is more appropriate- 
ness in this suggestion than in the identification of 
Joseph with Yanhamu,* who was Pharaoh’s Com- 
missioner in Palestine, I would not commit myself 
to its adoption.6 All I desire to emphasize is that 
there are many elements of the Joseph saga which 
can be more readily understood in the background 
of the Amarna age than in that of any other age, 
and that this period also fits the genealogical and 
other material of the Old Testament better than 
any other view, and on the theory of a double 
entry into the land of Canaan, permits the largest 


1 Gn 41%, 
2Cf. Breasted, History of Egypt (1906), 360: 
‘ Amenhotep Iv. . . . made no attempt to conceal the 


identity of his new deity with the old sun-god, Re... . 
He immediately assumed the office of High Priest of 
his new god with the same title . . . as that of the 
High Priest of Re at Heliopolis.’ 

3 Cf. Cheyne, Encyclopedia Biblica, ii. (1901), col. 
2591; Procksch, Genesis (1924), 406f.; Barton, 
Archeology and the Bible,® (1933), 366-8. 

4So Marquart, Philologus, vii. (1899), 680; 
Winckler, Abraham als Babylonier, Joseph als Agypter 
(1903), 31. 

5 The case for locating the historical background of 
the Joseph story in the age of Ikhnaton would probably 
have received greater attention, if its advocates had 
not sought to strengthen it by improbable emendations 
of the Hebrew text of Genesis. For the only effect 
of emendation which depends on a theory is to dis- 
credit the theory. Thus Cheyne proposed (OLZ, iii. 
(1900), col. 151 f.) to read jnsna Yax=mighty one of 
IRhnaton, or yoxu2 can=friend of Ikhnaton in Gn 
4143 (cf. Miller, 7b., col. 325 f. and Cheyne’s reply, 
Enc. Bib., ii. col. 2594) ; Marquart (loc. cit. 677) reads 
Joseph’s Egyptian name in Gn 41° as jne!, and finds 
in the last syllable the divine name Aton; similarly 
Marquart (ib.) connects the name of Joseph’s wife 
with the name borne by Ikhnaton’s second daughter, 
who married Tutankhamen, and reads jhxonyy. 


synthesis of archeological and extra - Biblical | 
evidence. | 

This view places the descent of some of the 
Israelite groups into Egypt in the same age as the 
attack of other kindred groups, under the same 
pressure of hunger, into Canaan from the south,® | 
and the pressure of more distantly related groups 
from the north. Moreover, it is probable that the 
groups that went into Egypt, and those that pressed _ 
into Canaan from the south in the Amarna age, had | 
formerly been associated together, but had separ- 
ated prior to this movement in different directions. 
Nor are the consequences of this view unimportant. 

It has been already noted that there is some 
evidence that the invaders of Canaan from the 
south penetrated as far north as Shechem,’ while 
we have in Gn 34 a tradition of some treachery 
on the part of Simeon and Levi in this district, 
which aroused great hostility against them. The 
curse of Gn 49°*?7 is commonly associated with this 
story, and it is probable that Simeon and Levi, 
in the attack of the Amarna age, secured some 
foothold in this district, but failed to maintain it, 
and were thrown back.® Simeon fell back on Judah, 


® Cf. Wood, Journal of Biblical Literature, xxxv. 
(1916), 166 f. 

7 Knudtzon, No. 289, 1. 23. 

8 Meek (Hebrew Origins [1936], 1221.) thinks the 
story of Gn 34 either had nothing to do with Shechem, 
or nothing with Simeon and Levi. For he thinks it 
probably rests on either a Kadesh incident, and records 
how Simeon and Levi conspired against Judah within 
the southern confederacy, or on an Amarna age 
incident, when Shechem concluded an alliance with 
the Habiru. Since on Meek’s view the incursion of 
Simeon and Levi is later than the Amarna age, in the 
latter event the incident could have had no relation 
to these tribes, and could therefore offer no explanation 
of their being scattered. On the other hand, a revolt 
of Simeon and Levi against Judah at Kadesh involves 
so radical a transformation of every feature of the 
story that nothing at all is left. Shechem is now an 
irrelevance; the Canaanites are an irrelevance; the 
circumcision incident is an irrelevance; the whole 
motive and character of the story are changed; and 
the sequel is said to be the substitution of absorption 
into Judah for the close alliance that had preceded. 
It therefore again yields no basis for the curse of — 
Gn 49, with which, however, Meek would still connect 
it, for absorption into a quondam ally could hardly 
be described as dispersion. I find it easier to believe 
that the incident had relation to Simeon and Levi, — 
and also to Shechem; that it preserves the memory © 
of an act of treachery towards the Canaanites in the , 
Amarna age; and that it accounts for the disappearance F 
of Simeon as an entity, and of Levi as a secular tribe. 


: 


_ which belonged to the same wave of immigration, 

but Levi seems to have been more widely scattered. 
_ Instead of being absorbed in another tribe, however, 
Levi gradually secured a functional unity, instead 
of a territorial position. But some of the scattered 
_ groups may well have joined those who had gone 
_ down into Egypt, from whom they had but recently 

separated, and this would account for the birth of 


| the Levite Moses in Egypt, and for the strength 
| of the tradition which associates Levites with the 
_ Exodus, and at the same time preserves strong 


vevidences of the connexion of Levi with Judah 
and the south.t 
While I hold that there is some sub-stratum of 


| history lying beneath the Joseph story, it is quite 


impossible to recover the details of that history, 


_ and any reconstruction is bound to ignore a great 


deal in the saga. It may be observed, however, 
_ that my suggestion that the group that went into 
Egypt first was later joined by another kindred 
group, bears some relation to the story of Genesis, 


_ though there the account has been largely trans- 
_ formed, and the first group is reduced to its out- 
standing personality, Joseph, while the second 
' group is unhistorically expanded to include all the 
Israelite tribes. That it was really a very small 


group appears in the statement that it consisted of 


_ but seventy souls, apart from wives.2 


This reconstruction of history would, indeed, 


_ account for much more than I have yet indicated. 


For, in common with many scholars, I hold the 


view that Yahwism was the Kenite religion, and 
_ that it came from the Kenites into Israel. That the 


tribe of Judah contained Kenite and other elements 
is clearly recognized in the Old Testament, and 
_ from these elements Judah may have learned her 
_ Yahwism by gradual permeation. And just because 
Judah’s Yahwism was acquired in this gradual way, 
she had no memory of a dramatic moment when 


| Yahwism was adopted in a covenant, until her 


traditions were merged with those of the northern 
tribes. Hence in her own traditions Yahwism 
begins with the beginning of time. It is, moreover, 
a very primitive Yahwism, and her decalogue 
is the primitive ritual decalogue of Ex 34.3 


1Cf. S. A. Cook, ‘Simeon and Levi,’ in American 

Journal of Theology, xiii. (1909), 370-88, and Enc. 
_ Bib. ii. (1901), col. 1665 f. | 

2Gn 4627. 

3 J. Morgenstern (‘The Oldest Document of the 
‘Hexateuch,’ Hebrew Union College Annual, iv. [1927], 
1-138) ascribes the Decalogue of Ex 34 to the docu- 
ment which he designates the ‘ Kenite document,’ 
which he dates circa goo B.c., while R. H. Pfeiffer 
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The flight of Moses to a Kenite, when he was 
unable to remain in Egypt, is now sufficiently 
explained, since Kenite groups belonged to the 
wave of immigration in the Amarna age, to which 
the tribe of Moses had also belonged. And when 
Moses felt the call of the God, whose priest his 
father-in-law was, to go into Egypt and lead out the 
brethren whose cause had long since entered so 
deeply into his soul that his exile was its consequence, 
he boldly went in the name of this Kenite God, and 
successfully led them out, and Israel in gratitude 
entered into the covenant of Sinai, and pledged 
herself to this God. Hence, in the traditions of the 
group that Moses led, which later settled in the 
central district of the land, Yahwism had a dramatic 
moment of beginning in Israel, and from the start 
it was based in a Covenant, and in the ethical 
emotion of gratitude. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the religion of this group showed a definite 
advance on that of the Judah group, especially as 
it was mediated through the powerful personality 
of Moses. Its ethically grounded faith expressed 
itself in a worthier decalogue than the ritual deca- 
logue of Judah. For when it is recognized that 
Yahwism came into Israel in two different ways, 
and that its development for long went in two 
separate streams, the decalogue of the one is freed 
from any time relation to the decalogue of the 
other, and the primitive decalogue of J, itself 
reflecting the conditions of an agricultural com- 
munity, ceases to be evidence against the Mosaic 
origin of the ethical decalogue, in its original form. 

Opponents of the Kenite view of the origin of 
Yahwism deny that there is anything unusual in 
Yahweh’s adoption of Israel at Sinai, or in their 
adoption of Yahweh as their God.4 But they fail 
to adduce any appropriate parallel of a god deliver- 
ing a people, weak and oppressed, who did not 
worship him, such as is set forth in the story of 
Yahweh’s deliverance of Israel in the Exodus. 
The gratitude on which the Covenant of Sinai was 
based was not a people’s gratitude to its own god, 
but gratitude to a God they had not hitherto 
worshipped. It is true that when Moses went to 
Israel in the name of Yahweh, he identified Yahweh 


(‘The Oldest Decalogue,’ Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, xliii. [1924], 294-310) would date the ritual 
decalogue in the time of Joshua. Its exact dating is 
not of material importance to my view, for whenever 
it is dated, its primitive character is unmistakable, 
as is also the fact that it comes from an agricultural 
community, and is therefore, in its present form, the 
decalogue of a post-settlement community. 

4 Cf. Meek, Hebrew Origins (1936), 86-92. 
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with the god of their fathers.1 But it is clear that 
this is a piece of conscious syncretism, as conscious, 
though different in its nature, as the syncretism of 
missionaries in China, who chose for the name of 
the god of their faith the name of the Chinese god 
Shang Ti. The name Yahweh was clearly new to the 
Israelites to whom Moses went, and if they had really 
believed that Yahweh was the god they had always 
worshipped, there would have been no need for the 
solemn covenant of Sinai. 

Another objection which is commonly urged 
against the Kenite view of Yahwism would seem 
to find a simple solution in the view which I have 
presented. For it is often noted that the name of 
Moses’ mother Jochebed is probably compounded 
with Yahweh, and it is sometimes supposed that 
this is quite fatal to the view. The name Jochebed 
is preserved only in P, and Gray argues * that the 
author of P did not connect it with Yahweh. But 
allowing that the late tradition of the name is 
correct, and allowing that it is a genuine compound 
of Yahweh, it still provides no embarrassment to 
the view I have presented. For on my view a 

1 Ex aes 13-15 621, 
2 Studies in Hebvew Proper Names (1896), 156. 
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DirginiBus Wuerisque. 
God’s Secrets. 


By THE REVEREND R. W. THomson, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


HEANOR, 


‘ There is nothing hid, which shall not be manifested ’ 
—Mk 472. 


WE owe very many of the wonderful things we 
enjoy in the world to-day to the chemists, some 
of whom have toiled for many years with little 
or no reward, except the joy of finding out God’s 
secrets. All sorts of wonderful things have been 
discovered by them. But you really would not think 
that there was much that was wonderful to be found 
in the coal cellar, would you? A piece of coal 
does not look very exciting, does it? And yet a 
whole library would be filled if you wrote down the 
story of all the marvellous things the chemists have 
done with it. 

Out of coal the scientist gets a black, horrible, 
sticky substance he calls coal tar. And with that 
he really has worked miracles. For God has hidden 
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_ confederacy of tribes, 


which included Judah, 
Simeon, Levi, and some Yahweh-worshipping | 
Kenites and others, moved northward into Canaan | 
in the Amarna age. It is not improbable that there | 
was intermarriage between these associated tribes, | 
so that a woman from the Kenites, bearing a | 
theophorous name compounded with Yahweh, | 
might well have married a Levite, long before the | 
worship of Yahweh became general throughout | 
the whole group. As I suggest that after the failure } 
of Simeon and Levi to maintain themselves in the | 
neighbourhood of Shechem, some of the Levite 
elements went into Egypt to join the kindred group | 
that had already gone thither, the presence of a | 
Kenite name amongst the Levites in Egypt pro- | 
vides no difficulty at all. For the mother’s name | 
might well be handed on to daughter or grand- | 
daughter without involving the worship of Yahweh, | 
just as in the Elephantine Jewish colony the names | 
are in some cases Egyptian, as the result of inter- 
marriage, without involving the colony in the 
worship of Egyptian gods. The fact that Moses is | 
said to have fled fom Egypt to a Kenite would | 
gain new significance and appropriateness if his | 
mother had Kenite connexions. 


Study. 


many of His most glorious secrets inside coal. One | 
of the things the chemist has done has been to distil _| 
motor spirit, and the oil you burn in your cycle © 
lamp, and the oil you lubricate the wheels with, | 
out of coal. Now that is surprising. Fancy — : | 
oil and even vaseline in a lump of coal. 4 

The chemist searched again amongst the coal 
and the coal tar, and what do you think he found 4 
next ? Not useful oils this time, but powerful 
medicines. Anesthetics—drugs which send you © 
to sleep when you have to have a tooth out, and . 
antiseptics—the medicines that kill germs, were all _ 
found in coal. Some of us use coal tar soap, a very | 
useful soap that kills any germs we may have got © 
on our hands. And some of the wonderful chemicals _ 
that the photographer uses to develop our holiday 
snaps come out of coal. Then the third great 
discovery was of brilliant dyes. All sorts of beautiful 
colours, washable and unfadeable, have been made 
out of coal tar. And last of all the chemist dis- 
covered in the coal cellar some of the lovely scents 
we like so much. The scent of musk, of hawthorn 
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blossom, of the rose—all of these can be manu- 


- factured out of a piece of coal. 


Those sound almost like miracles, don’t they ? 
The patient, tireless search of men discovered those 


 secrets—all those possibilities which God had hidden 
in the hard, black thing we call coal. 


When I read of these great discoveries I think of 
certain stories I have read. I think of the story of 
a little boy who was born in a mud hut in a West 


_ African village—a little black boy, black as coal. 


He became a great missionary, and when he died, 
services were held in big cathedrals all over the world 
to thank God for the wonderful things that little 
black boy, whose name was Aggrey, had done. 

-I think, too, of a little boy who grew up in a tiny 


log cabin in the back woods of America. If you 


had seen him as a small boy you would not have 
thought there was anything wonderful about him, 
or that from that backward little place he would 
be able to do anything great; but he became the 
President of America. His name was Abraham 
Lincoln. God had hidden great possibilities in 
‘that little boy. 

_ And you remember that the people said of Jesus, 
‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ But 
in the carpenter’s cottage of that little village the 


- Son of God walked and talked. 


You and I are sometimes tempted to think that 
God has denied us great gifts, and that He has set 


us in places of little opportunity. And we are 


tempted to slack and to give up. We must never 
do that. Just as the scientist has brought to light 
the latent powers and possibilities hidden away in 
the heart of coal, so God has hidden in every one of 


us possibilities and talents, and if only we will allow 


Him to direct our life we shall discover great things. 


Wells. 
By THE REVEREND RODERICK BETHUNE, M.A., 
ABERDEEN. 


‘ Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the 
wells of salvation.’—Is 12°. 


WE who live among the recent improvements of 
civilization know little about wells. Water is led 
_ into our houses by pipes, and when we are desirous 


_ of having water for some purpose we need but 


turn a tap and out it comes. Long ago, however, 
water was not to be had so conveniently. Men and 
women had to walk with their pails to wells which 
sometimes were a considerable distance from their 
homes. 
Now wells are very interesting things. In some 
remote country districts, where few people live, 
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they are still in use; and often, in such districts, 
one comes upon wells which, though no longer used, 
have a long story behind them. Some were known 
as holy wells and were said to give comfort and 
sympathy in addition to water. But how could a 
well provide comfort and sympathy? The story 
goes that, in many of the holy wells, there lived a 
trout which was supposed to be as pious as a monk 
and as wise as a druid. People who were in any 
difficulty or who had suffered some disappointment 
came to these wells and, by an accepted call, tried 
to encourage the trout to the surface. Once they 
got it there, they poured out their sorrowful taie 
to it and, as a result, were said to feel as we have 
felt having told our story to some understanding 
friend, comforted. The trout, so it is said, listened 
in silent sympathy and sometimes gave a message 
of encouragement. 

Now in this verse we read of wells which give 
encouragement. I wonder what God meant when 
He said that He would give His people wells out 
of which they should draw encouragement ? Surely 
this, that just as folk went long ago to a trout and 
told it their story so they should come to Him and 
tell Him their difficulties. Prayer is one of God’s 
‘wells of salvation’ to which He invites all His 
children to come that they may be comforted and 
strengthened. How many of you have heard the 
story about the little girl who was to undergo a 
very serious operation? The surgeon had diffi- 
culty in deciding how best to explain that she must 
have chloroform before he could make her better. 
Finally, he said, ‘ My little girl, before we can make 
you well we must put you to sleep.’ ‘ Then,’ said 
the little girl, ‘I must first say my prayers, for I 
never go to sleep without first speaking to God.’ 
Getting down on her knees, she repeated the prayer 
taught her by her mother: ‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep: I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep: 
If I should die before I wake, I pray Thee, Lord, 
my soul to take to Heaven for Jesus’ sake.’ There 
were moist eyes when she finished, and the surgeon, 
so it is said, prayed that night for the first time in 
twenty years. An operation is always trying, but 
not nearly so trying if the patient has first spoken 
to God in prayer, one of His ‘ wells of salvation.’ 

All of us have difficulties. What are we doing 
about them? It is not my purpose to advise you 
to seek one of the holy wells in the hope that the 
trout which comforted others may comfort you. 
No, no. My purpose is that we should go to God 
as people once went to holy wells. To every one 
God listens patiently and to each, according to his 
need, He gives sympathy and encouragement. 
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The CGristian Year. 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Thou Conqueror Renowned. 


“I have power to lay down my life and I have power 
to take it again.’—Jn 1018, 


Every Evangelist is himself in the narrating, 
individually real, because what is before him is 
commandingly so. But every narrative is con- 
trolled by the unity and the massiveness of the 
life portrayed. The story tellers show particular 
interests. For Matthew, Jesus the man of wisdom ; 
for Luke, Jesus of the catholic generous heart ; for 
Mark, this Jesus in lordly deeds ; for John, Jesus in 
the mystery of His unbroken communion with the 
Father—so we may draw distinctions in what they 
present, in their approach. But in their com- 
munications there is one impression of their Master 
to which they are continually returning, before 
which they stand with profound emotion and 
tense speech. It is less a region they comprehend 
than a region which lets loose forces, operations 
within their own world. In this word which St. 
John records as part of the self-witness of Jesus, 
this jot awareness of the Evangelists comes 
memorably to light. We may surely say that in 
this Johannine passage on Jesus the Good Shepherd, 
giving His life for the sheep, the writer is very 
vividly apprehending the gospel fact, and when 
he concludes the passage with this word, ‘I have 
power to lay down my life’—he has an actuality 
of vision about Jesus in which all his fellow witnesses 
deeply share. The controlling reminiscence they 
share is this—Christ’s capacity for tragedy. 

1. There are many people who know of, or know 
about, tragedy. But experience of tragedy is one 
thing, capacity for tragedy is another. ‘ What 
life in the long run does to us,’ says Dr. Fosdick, 
‘ depends on what life finds in us ; what happens to 
us pulls our triggers and explodes us, the conse- 
quence depends on what was in us to explode.’. This 
is the arresting thing in the New Testament sight of 
Christ— what was in Him to explode.’ To Him, 
very early, comes the sense of life as a call. As 
He realizes the providential order of His life He 
sees it rising before Him arduously ; it begins to 
thrust out towards Him with tension and strain ; 
it is intending to have in it the inscrutable and the 
expensive. But what the Gospels underline in all 
this is how there stays with Christ the sense that 
for all this He is empowered. » All that it costs to 
get the new truth planted in the old earth; all 
that is called for to remove the barriers that keep 
life away from its true rest in God—for that Christ 
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_ harmonious with God’s will, so the perception must 


is ready; ready not in the sense that He knows 
the occasions before they come, or the solutions of | | 
duty in advance, but ready in the sense that what | 
is in His heart secures Him within the compulsions | 
of the way. 
2. This is a revelation of Jesus in the Gospels to — 
which we should be ever returning. Jesus laying 
hold upon His task in a sense of adequacy for it. | 
For too often our Christianity is but an emotional _ 
saturation of ourselves in the fact that He had His — 
trials. That our salvation is at a cost is a great | 
truth, but it is not the whole truth. The whole 
truth is that of cost to which He went not grudg- | 
ingly but in freedom; with a sacred austere | 
happiness that self-giving was the form of being } 
in destiny’s design for Him. It is to this surely | 
He desires us to reach out, to Himself in His 
experiences as the uncoerced, the uncompelled. | 
What the miseries of the world call for, that He can | 
be. And in this self-realization He has comfort | 
in Himself and in His cause. This was the order | 
of greatness in which Jesus came. And it is this | 
vision of Jesus in His capacity that we may not 
forget: ‘I have power to lay down my life.’ His 
sorrows were horizoned with this satisfying sense. 
3. Our text goes further. It goes on to say that 
to Christ’s knowledge of what was in Him to be 
there were added glad intimations of what would 
ensue for Him. ‘I have power to take it again.’ | 
There was a darkness for Him in that death, and || 
it is well that we do not scatter it with over-clear | 
theories. Yet it is a great thing if we can say that 
in this supreme trial Christ was not confounded as 
to Himself or His cause. As His capacity for | 
tragedy came from God and as He used it for ends | 


have been His, succouringly in death, that in it 
was to be fruit for God in man and in man for God. 
This much we may read of meaning in John’s |, 
graphic word—‘ power to take it again.’ Hebrews 
has it in the phrase ‘for the joy set before him.’ 
And how great to have this in our faith; that 
Jesus in His sufferings was not without the assur- 
ance of the translation of His sorrows into further — 
and enduring forms of effectiveness. 


And when the strife is fierce, the warfare long, 
Steals on the ear the distant triumph song. 


4. With His capacity for tragedy Jesus comes with 
powers into the tragedies of other lives. There | 
are sore places to which the human heart comes | 
and in which for long it may have to stay: the | 
grinding elements in providence; the frustrations 
of hope; the peace renounced because foolishness | 
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| Was given hospitality ; the task as Amiel puts it 


_ of ‘having to live with one’s own demon,’ 
_ the sympathy of Jesus goes out to people who know 


That 


» these shadowed places is a poor expression of His 


office and ministry. He is known within these 
_ conditions in beneficent operations. 


He liberates 


. for others in measure the energies by which He 


| prevailed, and forwards them upon the way. 


. authority and security of God in it. 
_ in this also He continues to make His life a source 
of recovery and restoration. 


tion and dependence. 


In 
such lives Christ becomes very fruitful, the Lord 
of the desperate moments. There are people 


confronted by the darkness in things—plain people 


whom He enables to live, to live greatly, to live 


- unto God. 


And there is also this. The capacity for tragedy 


_ =the power to lay down, and the power to take 


again—had its root for Jesus in the vision that 
the way of Love is the only way, the enduring way, 
because it is God’s Will; and has therefore the 
And truly 


There are countless 
folk for whom He has made goodness not only 
teal but attractive. This is one of the great forms 
in which Jesus ‘ plies’ His life now on the earth, 


_ to be calling us back with His own sacrifice from 


the inferior and grudging ways, to be making us 
ashamed of our self-regarding idealisms, and to be 
urging us out afresh into the larger places of ambi- 
The joy before Himself 
was the joy of knowing that the way of Love was 
the highest form of self-possession; and out of 
His passion He keeps distributing the same. Christ 
was the safeguard given us from God against those 
seasons when we are tempted to find reasons for 


| staying where we are, for proceeding no further. 
_*T have power.’ 
- and in this capacity received from the Father 
_, power also to become in other lives a preserving 


Power for the difficult thing— 


and transforming Presence. 


He is the lonely greatness of the world— 
(His eyes are dim), 

His power it is holds up the Cross 
That holds up Him. 


He takes the sorrow of the threefold hour— 
(His eyelids close) 
Round Him, and round: the wind—His Spirit 
—where 
It listeth blows. 


And so the wounded greatness of the world 
In silence lies— 

And death is shattered by the light from out 
Those darkened eyes.t 
1 J. Macleod, in The Professor as Preacher, 175. 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 
The Bewilderment of Jesus. 


“Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
that I say ? "—Lk 64°. 


Does it sound almost irreverent to speak of Jesus 
as ever having been bewildered ? Is it not a sug- 
gestion that He was something less than omniscient, 
less than Divine? Being what He was, could He 
really have been surprised ? True there were some 
things—‘ times and seasons’—that the Father 
kept within His own knowledge. But apart from 
these, what could be a mystery to Him ? 

Whatever may be the full measure and meaning 
of His self-limitation when, for us men and our 
salvation, ‘ He emptied himself,’ and became man 
in order to become man’s Redeemer, it is entirely 
clear from the Gospel records that He was capable 
of being surprised. Again and again we find Him 
expressing actual bewilderment at certain things 
which He met. 

There was a day when He was bewildered by the 
failure of some who professed allegiance to Him 
to bring their practice into harmony. with their 
profession. Their actions were not actually shame- 
ful in themselves, or hurtful to others. They were 
not setting morality in contempt. They were not 
consciously or deliberately bad men. It was simply 
that they did not take their own vows seriously ; 
seriously enough, that is, to make them vital 
factors in the quality of their living. They actually 
loved Christ disinterestedly, in the sense that they 
were not looking for a reward for their love, but 
loved Him for what He was. Yet somehow their 
love never attained to loyalty. Their admiration 
stopped short of inspiration. It was static instead 
of dynamic. And it bewildered Jesus. It was 
so unlike anything in His own self-consciousness. 
To Him, faith and love were in all circumstances 
the governing impulses and controls of life. All 
too evidently it was not so with them. So He was 
moved to ask for an explanation, ‘Why call ye 
me, Lord, and do not the things that I say ?’ And 
they were silent, just as we too are silent under 
the same catechism. For assuredly it is addressed 
to us as well as them. 

To call Him ‘ Lord’ is to bind ourselves under 
the most solemn and far-extending obligation. 
At the coronation of an earthly king the acclaim 
of his subjects is accepted as a vow of allegiance 
and obedience, not a mere salvo of patriotic applause. 
So when any man, recognizing Jesus Christ for what 
He is, the Saviour, the Redeemer, the Pledge of 
the everlasting love of God, calls Him ‘ Lord,’ 
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that man is from henceforth under vow to Him. 
The logic of it is unassailable. If He is Lord at all, 
it can only be as He is Lord of all. It is His be- 
wilderment that so often He is not, and that so 
many are content with a religion of believing in 
what He has done, without doing what He has 
said. In the nature of the case, the two are bound 
together like soul and body. 

It were obviously impossible to traverse the wide 
range of Christ’s precepts, and endeavour to press 
home on heart and conscience specific shortcomings 
and inconsistencies, and equally unnecessary. For 
we know ourselves well enough! We suffer not 
from deficient vision, but from deficient vitality. 
It is not that we do not know, but that knowing 
we do not let our knowledge control our moral 
faculties and energies. Our need is not of more 
light, but of more loyalty to the light we have. 
Not of clearer sight, but of deeper sincerity. We 
need to take Christ’s precepts seriously. All His 
precepts are comprehended in this: Thou shalt 
love. 


Here is the Truth in a little creed, 
Enough for all the roads we go: 
In Love is all the law we need, 
In Christ is all the God we know. 


Bewildered at the sorry spectacle of loveless 
lives that advertise themselves as Christian, each 
of them a false witness to Him, and a poisonous 
weakness to His cause in the world, He asks, ‘ Why 
call ye Me, Lord, and live lovelessly ?’ With so 
little love to God, judged by the measure of your 
sacrifice in the interests of His Kingdom; and so 
little love for man, judged by the measure of your 
service in the field of human need? Sometimes 
when we encounter glaring inconsistencies in people, 
between what they do and our just expectation of 
them, we say, ‘I can’t understand some people’ 

Well, there are some people who call them- 
selves Chitin and who call Him ‘ Lord,’ that 
Christ does not understand ! 

There was another day when He was bewildered 
by the all too evident fearfulness of some of His 
followers, when He could not understand what 
ailed them as they gave way to panic because their 
boat was making heavy weather in a rough sea. 
Of what were they afraid? Was He not with them ? 
And had they not had overwhelming evidence 
of His sufficiency to meet every emergency ? Had 
they not His word for the fact that there was other 
work for them to do on the other side of the wind- 
swept sea? Had He not told them that when 
any one seeks first the Kingdom of God all things 
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would be added unto them, including the span of — 
life essential to their service? He is quite at a loss | 
to understand how, knowing what they do, they | 
can surrender to terror. There is surprise and there | 
is rebuke—all the more piercing because it is so | 
gentle—in His, ‘ Why are ye so fearful ?” 
How often is He bewildered at the fears to which | 
we also yield, when, having embarked on some ; 
course and embraced some commission as the | 
outcome of His fellowship, we quail before the storm 
of opposition that we meet. The desire for self- 
preservation swamps our every high and holy 
impulse. We begin to doubt God’s care, since it 
seems wrong that to men who are trying to do the — 
right nothing should go right. But of what use isa 
timid, hesitant, nervous, self-concerned man in the — 
mission of the gospel? Conscience, on occasion, 
may make cowards of us all. But when Conscience 
is informed by the conviction that the thing I am 
doing—whether the sailing of a boat, or the running 
of a business, or the conduct of a home, or the work ~ 
of a church, or the bringing of a life increasingly 
and more entirely under the sway of Christ—is 
the Will of God for me, then Conscience should : 
make heroes of us all! It is by heroic souls, unsung 
and unapplauded though their daily fortitude may — 
be, that the mission of the gospel is carried out. : 
To voyage unto Him does not mean uniformly — 
calm seas, but it does mean safe guidance, and a 
love that casts out fear. ~ 
Is He bewildered to-day as He looks upon our 
version of Christianity—the cautious and discreet 5 
version which we have accepted as safe and tactful ? — 
Does He say, ‘ Why are ye so fearful, when it is 
the fearlessness of faith in Me for which the time — 
calls, and that can alone match you with this hour ?” _ 
We can only mention His bewilderment in the 
garden, when the men whom He had summoned ~ 
to watch with Him fell asleep, while He prayed in 
agony. It seemed inexplicable, after all that had 
passed, that they should realize so little the signifi- 
cance of the conflict in which He was engaged, 
and the issues that were being decided. It amazed 
Him that they could sleep. ‘ What, could ye not 
watch with me one hour?’ That word strikes to 
our hearts as it struck home to theirs. 
There is also His bewilderment on the Cross, 
when He cried, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ There is a depth of meaning im 
these words that never has been and never wil 
be sounded, but the least they mean is that He 
went the whole way as our Forerunner and Example. 
The haunting doubt that dogs our footsteps-whe 
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we stray by the steep sides of impenetrable mysteries 


a —He has known it first ! 
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The bewilderment of 


. Jesus on the Cross brings Him very close to us in 
_ understanding sympathy. Are we tempted to ask 


‘| richer than man’s hopes. 
_ a better country, looks wistfully beyond the present 


: Why ?? when hopes are frustrated and trouble 


4) 
_ comes? Are we bewildered by the seeming dis- 
_ proval of faith by experience? We may listen, 


then, to the voice of Jesus, bewildered no longer : 


Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 
‘I am content to be there, for they are the hands 
"| of unerring and unfaltering love.’ The shadow of 
_ bewilderment on His face gives place to serenity. 
_ Let us be content to follow Him through the dark. 


Let us be no more His bewilderment, but His glory. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The City of God. 
By THE REVEREND JOHN A. IRvINE, B.A., BIGGAR. 
“He hath prepared for them a city.’—Heb 1118, 
It is a great thing to think that here on this 


little planet there are souls that have responded 
to the movement of God towards them, and that 


_ God finds more satisfaction in being their God 
with all that means, than simply their Creator. 
_ For a God who is the home of the souls He has made 
_ is more wonderful than the Maker of these shining 
_ worlds. 


But the writer says something more wonderful, 
more daring, than that. God is not ashamed of 
us, but more than that, He is not ashamed of 
Himself. ‘He is not ashamed to be called their 


| God: for He hath prepared for them a city.’ He will 


never disappoint the hearts that trust Him. 

‘He hath prepared for them a city,’ not simply 
a country, but a city. God’s promises are always 
Man seeks a country, 


to a future that shall satisfy his half-understood 
longings, God meets him with a city. 

If you search your Bible you will be struck with 
the large place the figure of a city has in it. We 
are not at first attracted so much by it, because 


in a city has so many disappointments for us. We 
_ think of those great sprawling overgrowths of 
| buildings blighting a fair countryside, harbouring 


disease, ugly with slums and crime and dark things. 
But the city in its essential qualities stands for 
something that man wants. And so when Israel 
pictures its best dream it is of the city of God, 
Zion. When in exile they turn to the ruined city 
and dream of its rebuilding, and when the last 


| highest vision of God’s completed redemptive 


work comes it is the ‘ holy city, new Jerusalem.’ 
1 John Stuart Holden : A Book of Remembrance, 81. 
33 
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Why is this ? I think it is that behind the Eastern 
mind there lay the experience of wandering peoples, 
of that primitive nomadic life that was the earlier 
type and yet so unsatisfying. 

Note, then, for what a city stands. 

1. lt stands for rest and safety. That old story, 
with which the writer makes play, of Abraham 
points out that whatever he found was only tem- 
porary. A resting place was gained, some satis- 
faction seemed near, and then the accidents of life 
came to break it up, the grazing failed, a famine 
occurred, neighbours were hostile and the encamp- 
ment had to move. So the promise is a city. 

Life has its great moments and meets us with 
great promises, but the shocks and changes come, 
and we see these things that have in them so much 
that is divine pass away. We have sat gazing 
once, let us say, upon the beauty of God’s world. 
Before our eyes has been spread a vision of loveli- 
ness rich beyond all our dreams. It has been so 
wonderful that we have been overwhelmed by it 
and the joy it brought. And then the crushing 
thought has come, we must leave all this and return 
to drab surroundings, and, worse than all, one day 
our eyes, if this life be all, must close on this for 
ever. 

No, says this great word, God has prepared a 
city. There shall be security for the enjoyment 
of these deepest experiences, which here lie open 
to all the assaults of time and chance. That 
heavenly life means rest, not in the sense of indolent 
satisfaction, of sentimental delight, but of freedom 
for fullest growth. The boat that. bumps on the 
shallows is at rest when the deep channel is reached. 

2. Fellowship. That is surely one of the noblest 
things in the conception of the city. Had you asked 
the Greek why his little cities meant so much to 
him, he would have said, because in contact with 
other minds personality is enriched. It is the play 
of different minds upon us, their demands from us, 
their giving and sharing of their endowments with 
us that bring out the best in us. 

It is no accident, no mere touch of fancy, there- 
fore, that makes God’s promise of life beyond life 
in a city. There shall be fellowship. The affections 
and friendships gained here with all they have 
meant to us are not counted as of no value by God, 
some mere plaything to be laid aside when we are 
no longer children. These belong to the best and 
the deepest in us. The outward trappings may 
suffer change ; ‘in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage,’ but the reality 
abides. There is a beautiful touch, sometimes 
missed, in the reference to Moses in this chapter, 
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owing to the unfortunate rendering—‘ because they 
saw he was a proper child.’ 

Everything for the future of God’s people and 
His purpose for the world hung upon the life of a 
little child, threatened by a tyrant’s command 
that every male child should be killed. The parents 
of Moses disobeyed, not because they knew any- 
thing of the Divine purpose, or foresaw a great 
future for him, but just because they saw he was a 
lovely child. 

If God’s great purpose for His world could hang at 
one time on so homely a fact as this, need we doubt 
that fellowship belongs to those things that abide ? 

3. Universality. The glory of the really great 
cities of the world is that they are cosmopolitan. 
There is nothing parochial about a true city, for 
one of the chief charms of the world’s leading 
cities is that they draw men of all peoples to them, 
and so create an interest and enlargement of vision. 
That is the recognition which every thinking man 
gives to the fact that for the fullness of human life 
others must bring their contribution. 

We know how in the Christian Church to-day, 
that city of God, which already gives prophecy of 
the glorious day that shall dawn, each nation brings 
its own characteristic gift. India brings something 
that Europe does not have, and the African what 
neither India nor China possesses. 

And so when the writer of Revelation pictures 
that crowning day of God’s triumph it is a city he 
sees, ‘on the east three gates; on the north three 
gates ; on the south three gates ; and on the west 
three gates... . And the nations of them which 
are saved shall walk in the light of it: and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour 
into it. And the gates of it shall not be shut at all 
by day: for there shall be no night there. And 
they shall bring the glory and honour of the nations 
into it.’ 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Faith, the Absolute Need. 
‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for.’.——-He 11}. 


‘There was a woman in the North country once 
who worked on a hungry farm from the grey of 
dawn to the still of dusk. Hard work. Her eyes 
were deep and pure and quiet as a well among the 
hills on a windless day. And ever did she wear the 
air of one seeking a far country. ‘I am always 
happy,’ she would say serenely, ‘and my secret 
is always to sail the seas and ever to keep the heart 
in port.’ 

Her smiling word brings us into the arena of 
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self-questioning, and face to face with a problem ot 


that is as old as the mind itself. That is the problem | 


of achieving some form of happiness that has un- | 
changingness in it, and is always at its noon. Most | 
of us enjoy a kind of shadowed happiness, the 
happiness that depends on things, on possessions, 
on popularity, or on the one perfect experience | 
that comes to a man or woman on the pilgrimage, 


the experience of being loved for our own sake. | 
This kind of 


Yet there is no lastingness here. 
happiness is as brittle as an incandescent mantle. 3) 
For when the outward things go, when a face looks | 
up into ours and will not speak nor smile, nothing | 
of this happiness is left to us but memory, and some 
secret tears. The other and finer happiness is a 
fortress. It is a house not built for time’s throwing. | 

The inner happiness. The pearl of great price. | 
The joy that Jesus spoke of, the joy that no man, | 
no woman, no circumstance can ever take from us. 
Here, if you like, is a marvellous fact, here is the 
answer to the mystic’s prayer: ‘ Give me a great 
thought that I may live with it, here is the final | 
victory of the mind. And if we ask what it is, the | 
answer that leaps to the lips is—our inner happiness | 


is our completed personality. It is us always at | 
our best. It is us always at our kindest. It is us | 


armed with patience even when we have to deal 
with people who are hostile or difficult. It is men 


passionately holding that the world is following | 
Freedom’s way—tefusing to utter the cheap-jack | 


lie that all men and women are equal, but as stoutly 
crying to all who are to hear that this is God’s 
world: that God loves everybody in it, and that 
the practice of brotherhood and understanding is 
the only hope that appears for it on the horizon, 
the only method to make it liveable in and to keep 
it sane. Inner happiness is born out of a completed | 
personality, and this personality is simply mind | 
and spirit yielding the perfect music of their kind. — 
And this brings us to the recipe for a completed 
personality. The first ingredient of it is that we 
should have, not a childish, but a childlike, faith | 
in God: that is to say, a faith whose quality is | 
direct, unquestioning, and unfaltering. Think of 
Francis Thompson’s flaming description of what a 
child is. ‘ Know ye what it is to be a child?’ It 
is to be something very different from the man of 
to-day. It is to have a spirit yet streaming with the 
waters of baptism. It is to believe in love, to 
believe in loveliness, to believe in belief. It is 

To see a World in a grain of sand, 

And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 

And Eternity in an hour. 
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To think of God, to speak to God, to be sure of 
His friendliness and caring with a deep utter trust 
—this is frank and childlike faith in God, this is 


_ the foundation from which we must build the 
_ Stately mansions of truth and science, of progress, 


of world-peace, and of a love for order and 
beauty. 

A completed personality, however, demands more 
than faith in God. We have to have faith in our- 


selves as well: faith in our own reason: faith in 


our own powers. And we have to take these powers 
and to link with that divine trinity—work and 
duty and opportunity. The capacities differ. The 
rewards of capacity differ. It is not given to every 
second person to sing like Melba, or to build a Morris 
car, or to discover insulin. According to our human 
measurements the reward is proportioned to the 
capacity and is figured out by dull minds in terms 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. We, however, will 


_ surely never allow any one to throw dust into the 


wheels of our thinking. For to every one who doesn’t 
fear it, the truth is sun-clear. And the truth is this. 
_At the end of the day what will matter supremely 
‘will not be the kind of capacity we had or the kind 
of reward that we got for it, but what is infinitely 
more solemn and lasting, namely, the kind of faith- 
fulness we showed with our capacity. ~ 
Faith, faithfulness, and then in our choices, our 
ideas, our plans, how we treat people, how we speak 
to people, how we think about people, the spirit 


| of a resolute and sacrificial love. Not the love that 


is talk ; but the Christ love that has the might of 


| pity in it, but the might of sincerity as well. Let 


us get these into our soul, and then in part at least 


we fashion a completed personality. 


One of the turning-points in English history was 
the dismissal by Charles II. from his post of chan- 
cellor of the Earl of Shaftesbury. For it was then 


| that Shaftesbury began his great crusade of English 
| Protestantism. The spirit and the words of the 
| Earl are alike famous. ‘It is only,’ he cried, to the 


English people, ‘It is only laying down my gown 
and putting on my sword.’ His occupation was 
changed, but his attitude to truth, his strength of 
purpose, his character, his serenity remained un- 
changed. It is the voice and accent of a completed 
personality. It is the speech of the happy warrior 


| on his way to Zion, and it is the very spirit that God 


_and His Son aim to create in us, the spirit of faith, 
of faithfulness to capacity, of active love. Do we 
covet this spirit for ourselves? If we do, we must 
answer the question Jesus answered so triumphantly, 


| Do we at heart wish to give ourselves to God ? 1 


1A. Maclean, Walk in the Light, 40. 
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FouRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Inventiveness of Love. 


“ He will rest in his love.’—Zeph 317. 


“It is possible,” wrote Plutarch, ‘to find cities 
without walls, without kings, without wealth, 
without letters, without theatres, but a city without 
a temple or that practiseth not worship no man 
ever saw.’ That is a universal experience. When we 
travel the world we find evidence which bears out 
that statement. We may have to inquire our way 
to the railway station or the post office or the 
hospital ; but the evidences of the spiritual needs 
of mankind are apparent on all hands. The church, 
the mosque, the temple, are the most conspicuous 
buildings in town or village. 

Now, take him all over, man is not a fool. In 
his long journey across the sands of time, he has 
for the most part discarded what did not help the 
race, and has clung, on the whole, only to what 
has abundantly justified its existence. The minister 
of religion is not a soldier chosen for his bravery 
to lead a forlorn hope. He is, as the prophet long 
ago described him, like one of the water-sellers 
standing at the dusty corners of the streets, with 
something which everybody requires by reason of 
the very fact that they are alive. ‘ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth!’ That is to say, religion is not a 
fad, nor a fashion, nor a stimulant. It is some- 
thing which by its very nature can never be out 
of date. 

So we would expect to find places of worship 
crowded, religious observances punctually and 
eagerly attended, as affording that which springs 
from and answers to the deepest and most enduring 
needs of healthy human life. Even Emerson, who 
took up a somewhat cavalier attitude to orthodox 
Christian practices, said that ‘public worship is 
the most important single function in the life of a 
nation.’ What, then, has come over us that ‘ the 
most important single function’ has become so 
perfunctory ? 

The answer is that there has been a breakdown of 
credit. Many families and individuals are to-day 
living recklessly on spiritual and moral capital 
which has been slowly accumulating throughout 
the centuries. Men and women who have lightly 
thrown off the religious habits of their fathers do 
not realize how much they owe to the tradition 
they are breaking. 

Zephaniah lived in times not at all dissimilar to 
our own, times when, as he put it, people wanted 
a good shaking. Men, he said, were ‘settled on 
their lees.’ Smug, self-satisfied creatures, the 
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prophet found the men of his day, ‘that say in 
their heart, the Lord will not do good, neither will 
he do evil.’ They thought of God as a neutral who 
really didn’t count in the big fight. But ‘as when 
a man hath hidden away a brand in the black 
embers at an upland farm, one that hath no 
neighbour nigh, and so saveth the seed of fire, that 
he may not have to seek a light otherwhere,’ so 
had God hidden away among the seemingly dead 
religious life of that time sparks of the living fire 
in the person of such men as this prophet. And 
that is the hope of salvation for every age and for 
every land, that there are some like this prophet, 
who was closely related to the aristocracy of the 
time, and some among the humble in the land, who, 
through their faith and their hope and their love, 
keep alive the flame of divine truth. 

And what was the way in which the sense of 
reality, the bloom of freshness, was to be restored 
to the religious life of his day? The prophet 
becomes lyrical over the thought of what might 
again be, if the joy of salvation were restored to 
his nation as a whole. ‘The Lord thy God in the 
midst of thee is mighty; he will save, he will 
rejoice over thee with joy.’ And then there come 
the words of our text, which are capable of a much 
richer and far more meaningful rendering than 
that given to them in our best-known translation. 
“He will make new his love’; or, better still, 
‘He will make new things in his love.’ The old 
translations are beautiful, ‘He will rest in his 
love.’ ‘ He will be silent in his love ’—suggesting 
that love which has no need of speech to express 
it, ‘too full for sound or foam.’ But the whole 
connexion suggests joy and jubilation. 

Something new. Is not that the undying craving 
of our nature? And when we get down to a really 
healthy instinct of human nature, we may be quite 
sure that God did not furnish us therewith if He 
had not somehow intended to satisfy it. God 
dislikes stale things as much as we do. That was 
why the directions were given about not hoarding 
the manna. That is the reason of so much of the 
prevalent distaste for spiritual food—that it jis 
neither home-made nor fresh-baked. ‘Ho! every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the dregs left over 
from last generation’s feasting.’ Who would come ? 
What kind of a response would there be to the 
hawking through a thirsty Eastern town of yester- 
day’s lukewarm water ? 

A barrel-organ grinding out airs of a decade ago ? 
How many Christians are like that, the only relig- 
ious contribution they can make being the dragging 
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around of a barrel-organ, dreary, mechanical, 
uninspiring, full of ten-year-old airs. They can, 
at the best, but revive old memories of the ‘ peace- 
ful hours they once enjoyed’; they have no 
‘rapture of the forward view’; they set no hearts 
a-throbbing with desire; they stir no pulses to 
a quicker beat; they move no laggard feet to 
march. 

‘He will make new things in his love. But He 
always makes them out of the old, and He always 
needs our help in the making. That is the only — 
kind of religion that is at all spiritual, the per- 
petual making of new things out of the old in His 
great love. 

In an age when the things present are usurping 
too large a place in life, we need more than ever 
the leisure and quiet of the Lord’s Day, the seasons’ 
and services of the Church, to enable us to break 
the tyranny of the material. We bring our great 
need and the mood that matches the gift of God, 
‘I was in the spirit on the Lord’s Day, and His 
Angelus, the messenger of His infinite pity and 
love, rings its message not merely of to-day, but ~ 
of a thousand yesterdays. 
as we pray. ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church 

. in the Communion of Saints . . . and in the — 
life everlasting.’ 

That is one of the reasons why our attitude to 
religious observances is never to be decided merely 
by our individual taste and mood. ‘I was in the — 
spirit on the Lord’s Day’; and other men have 
been helped to a like state through the long cen- 
turies because His torch was alight. Are the things 
that we propose to do to-day calculated to help the 
spirit of man? That is the question by which to 
test our actions and our attitude. 

What does it mean for us to come to the House 
of God? Is it merely a piece of time-honoured 
custom, or have we at least some idea of what the 
prophet meant when he said, ‘The Lord thy God — 
in the midst of thee is mighty ; he will save, he will 
rejoice over thee with joy ; he will make new things 
in his love. Can we make anything of that P ‘ 

As they sit in the House of God, to some the words 
of the preacher are as an idle tale. But there are 
some who ‘ wake, and remember, and understand.’ 
And then they are not here at all, but in the 
heavenlies with Christ Jesus. It may be an old, 
old story to which they are listening. It is an old, 
old Friend of whom they are thinking. But aye 
He makes new things in His love—bonnie new 
things.? 

1H. L. Simpson, The Nameless Longing, 169. 
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Federal Union, 


By Joun S. Hoyianp, WooDBROOKE SETTLEMENT, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE present international situation is so obviously 
dangerous that men and women of goodwill in all 
parts of the world, and of all types of thought and 
experience, are striving to find a way out of our 
difficulties which shall not involve humanity in 
the unimaginable horrors of a new general war. 
Alliances and counter-alliances are proved by all 
past history to be a broken reed on which to rely. 
The League of Nations has failed ignominiously. 
One by one the small free nations are being engulfed. 
Are we really offered to-day the hideous choice be- 
tween universal war and this piecemeal destruction 
of the democracies ? 

To this question a growing body of opinion is 
answering No: there is a third alternative: and 
that is the establishment at once of a new super- 
national Federation, to include all States that are 
willing to join it on the basis of a Bill of Rights 
for the individual, the establishment of economic 
union between the member-States, the pooling of 
defence-forces, and the setting-up of a new federal 
Parliament with two houses, one representing 
populations and the other representing States. 

The conception may at first sight seem Utopian 
and chimerical. So was the idea of uniting the 
thirteen original State members of the United States 
of America, at the start of the Congress of 1787, 
which after only one hundred eventful days resulted 
in the formation of the Union and the adoption of 
the Constitution. The Utopian idea of federation 
went through to success then, in an extraordinarily 
short space of time, and without the grisly incentive 
which bids us hasten the threat of modern scientific 
war. There were men in the Congress of 1787 who 
believed that it was the Will of God that the bicker- 
ings between the little States down the eastern 
seaboard of the North American continent should 
cease, and a new nation be formed above their 
heads. We to-day realize that the bickerings of 
the European nations are likely at any moment to 
plunge the whole of humanity into a tragedy so 
vast that in comparison the horrors of the War of 
1914 will vanish into oblivion. It must be the Will 
of God that this tragedy should not take place. 
By this method of federation, and perhaps by this 
alone, it can be prevented. ds it not our duty 
then to proclaim, as the Americans proclaimed 
in 1787, that the Will of God is for this thing ? 


For eleven years before 1787 the American States 
had maintained a precarious League of Friendship, 
which in many ways resembled the League of 
Nations. Experience had shown that the League 
system was inefficient, dilatory, and dangerous ; 
and that nothing short of an abrogation by the 
States of individual sovereignty would serve as a 
solution for the problems which had arisen. The 
men of 1787 ‘ abolished each State’s right to levy 
tariffs, issue money, make treaties and keep an 
army. ... Yet they lived in a time when New 
York was protecting its fuel interests by a tariff 
on Connecticut wood, and its farmers by duties on 
New Jersey butter, when Boston was boycotting 
Rhode Island grain and Philadelphia was refusing 
to accept New Jersey money. In those days New 
York was massing troops on its Vermont border, 
while the army of Pennsylvania was committing 
atrocities against settlers from Connecticut. Can 
it still be said that the difficulties of transition to 
Union were simpler then than now ?’ 

These sentences are taken from Clarence Streit’s 
notable book Union Now, which is exciting so 
profound an interest both in this country and in 
America. It is not a very easy book to read. It is 
far too long, and there is much padding. It is 
adorned with an astonishing variety of quotations 
placed at the beginning of chapters, at the beginning 
of sections of chapters, and in between the chapters. 
Some of these quotations appear definitely re- 
dundant, but others are extremely interesting, for 
example this from an Ohio School Board in 1826, 
‘You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to debate 
all proper questions in, but such things as railroads 
are impossibilities and rank infidelity. There is 
nothing in the Word of God about them. If God 
designed that His intelligent creatures should travel 
at the frightful speed of 15 miles an hour by steam, 
He would clearly have foretold it through His holy 
prophets. It is a device to lead immortal souls 
down to hell.’ Or this, from Jefferson, ‘ The last 
hope of human liberty in this world rests on us.’ 
Or this, ‘Sovereignty is an unsuperable obstacle 
to the organization of peace, and the federal prin- 
ciple is the only way forward.’ Or this, from Benito 
Mussolini, ‘ Mussolini is always right !’ 

Clarence Streit has also made a serious mistake 
in including in so important a book a number of 
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his own youthful journalistic and literary ventures : 
and also a considerable amount of abstract philoso- 
phizing on the nature of liberty. 

But in spite of these blemishes the book appears 
to be destined to be one of the few that have really 
made history. Its diagnosis of the existing situa- 
tion is masterly, and so is its critique of the League 
system of international deliberation and inter- 
national action as slow-moving, weak, liable to 
internal disintegration, and fatally handicapped 
by the impossible demand for unanimity. But it is 
in the positive proposals which it makes that Union 
Now achieves major importance. 


‘The way through (our present difficulties) 
is Union now of the democracies that the North 
Atlantic and a thousand other things already 
unite—Union of these few people in a great 
federal republic built on and for the thing they 
share most, their common democratic principle of 
Government for the sake of individual freedom. 
This Union would be designed (a) to provide 
effective common government in our democratic 
world in those fields where such common govern- 
ment will clearly serve man’s freedom better 
than separate governments; (>) to maintain 
independent national governments in all other 
fields where such government will best serve 
man’s freedom ; and (c) to create by its constitu- 
tion a nucleus world-government capable of 
growing into universal world-government peace- 
fully and as rapidly as such growth will best 
serve man’s freedom. 

By (a) I mean the Union of the North Atlantic 
democracies in these five fields : a union citizen- 
ship, a union defence force, a union customs-free 
economy, a union money, a union postal and 
communication system. 

By (b) I mean the Union government shall 
guarantee against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic, not only those rights of man that are 
common to all the democracies, but every existing 
national or local right that is not clearly incom- 
patible with effective union government in the 
five named fields. The Union would guarantee 
the right of each democracy in it to govern 
independently all its home affairs. 

By (c) I mean the founder democracies shall 
so constitute the Union as to encourage the 
nations outside it and the colonies inside it to 
seek to unite with it instead of against it,’ 


The rest of the book is an elaboration, in many 
respects a very detailed elaboration, of the prin- 
ciples laid down in this passage. Even a suggested 
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constitution for the Union is printed, and will 
repay careful study. 

Clarence Streit suggests that the forties demo- 
cracies should be the American Union, the United 
Kingdom, France, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, Holland, Ireland, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Union of 


South Africa. These fifteen communities have at | 


present a total population of 280,000,000 or, includ- 


ing dependencies (which it is proposed should be 


pooled and administered direct by the new federal 
government), 900,000,000. 


In all but six of the thirty economic essentials of 
modern industrial life the fifteen democracies have 
more than half the world’s total supply. 
thus in a position of overwhelming economic | 
superiority. The same is true with regard to banked 
wealth and to defence resources. Clarence Streit 
is convinced indeed that the fifteen have only to © 
unite in order to remove from the world decisively 
both the threat of war and the curse of militarism. 
‘The facts are: Fifteen democracies together 
practically own this earth, and do not knowit. .. . 
United they are (within human limits) almighty 
on this planet... . United they become im- 
pregnable, secure beyond danger of attack, and the 
world is made safe for individual freedom and 
saved from further economic and monetary war- 
fare. : 
else is the rub. Disunion among these democracies 
is the source of their ill and of the world’s.’ 

If some of the fifteen proposed founder-nations 
refuse to come into the federation, it should be 
started without them, as the American Union was 
started without Rhode Island. If some strive to 
drive hard bargains with the new federation, as 
some of the Southern States did in the American 
case, it would be well to proceed without these also. 

Clarence Streit is convinced that the simple act 
of union by these fifteen democracies would suffice 


to end the whole armaments danger and to solve | 


the problem of the war-menace. It would cause so 
immense an aggregation of resources in the hands of 
the new super-national State that aggression would ~ 
become automatically impossible, and an almost 
irresistible incentive would be given to the estab- 
lishment of democratic conditions of government in 
the Fascist nations, as a preliminary to their also 
entering the new federation, of their own free will. 

The pooling of economic resources, and the 
establishment of so vast an area of free-trade would — 
also, Clarence Streit believes, put an end to unem- 
ployment and industrial depression. Some of us 


The area covered by — 
the fifteen is nearly 62,000,000 square kilometres. | 


They are _ | 


But they are not united. There and nowhere 
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would add that in order to achieve this there must 
be an envisaging from the start of a centrally 
planned economy, for all the constituent States of 
the new Federation. It should also be possible 
greatly to reduce taxation, especially in view of the 
ending of the armaments race. 

It is essential to the well-being of the new Union 
that it should be based directly on the people; 
for one of the main causes of the failure of the 
League of Nations lay in the fact that it was not 
really a League of Nations at all, but a League of 
Governments. To secure this popular basis, the 
fundamental law of the new supernational State 
would be a Bill of Individual Rights, guaranteeing 
for all the constituent peoples freedom of speech, 
of the press and of conscience, freedom to organize 
for any purpose except to change by violence the 
new Constitution: freedom of assembly, freedom 
of persons, dwellings, etc., from unreasonable 
search and seizure, freedom from ex post facto law, 
freedom from suspension of habeas corpus except 
when public safety may temporarily require it, 
freedom from being held to answer for a capital or 
infamous crime except on indictment of a grand 
jury, and from twice being put in jeopardy for 
the same offence, and from being deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law, and 
from having property taken for public use without 
just compensation: the right when accused of any 
crime to have a speedy public trial by an impartial 
jury, to be informed in good time of the nature and 
cause of the accusation, to be confronted with the 
witnesses against one, to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in one’s favour, to be under 
no compulsion to be a witness against oneself, and 
to have the assistance of counsel for one’s defence : 
freedom from excessive bail or fine, or cruel and 
unusual punishments ; freedom from slavery and 
from involuntary servitude and forced labour 
except in legal punishment for crime ; the right to 
equality before the law and to the equal protection 
of the laws. 

This Bill of Rights must be the foundation of the 
Constitution of the new Federation. The Con- 
stitution must also define the respective rights of 
the Union and of the constituent States, and estab- 
lish the new Legislature. It is proposed that 


elections for the Lower House should be direct, 


one deputy being elected by every 1,000,000 people. 
Elections should take place every three years. 
The Upper House should consist of two representa- 
tives from each State of less than 25,000,000 
population and two more for each additional 
25,000,000 or major fraction thereof. 
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This plan would give a Lower House of 287 
members, of whom 126 would be from the United 
States, 47 from the United Kingdom, and 42 from 
France. The Upper House would have 42 members, 
of whom 1o would be from the United States, 
4 from the United Kingdom, and 4 from France. 
Colonial dependencies (not, of course, self-governing 
dominions) would be vested directly in the new 
Federation. 

The supreme executive should be, not a President, 
but a Board of five persons, each elected for five 
years, one each year, three elected by direct popular 
vote, one by the Upper House, and the fifth by 
the Lower House. The Board would delegate its 
executive authority (or most of it) to a Premier, 
who would choose his own Cabinet and administer 
public affairs till he lost the confidence of either 
House, whereupon the Board would name another 
Premier. It is not clear whether, in accordance 
with English practice, the Cabinet would have to 
be chosen from the Lower House. Clarence Streit 
himself probably prefers the American plan. The 
Board should have the power of dissolving either 
House or both, and a power of veto. There should 
be a Supreme Court to decide all controversies 
amongst the member-States and between them 
and the Union. The Constitution should be the 
supreme law of the Union, but should be amendable 
by a majority vote of the citizens. 

The new Union government should decree the 
abolition of all internal customs frontiers on a 
definite day. Its foreign commercial policy should 
in all probability be—eventually at any rate—free 
trade with all the world. 

It is probable that Clarence Streit is too optimistic 
in his estimate of the opposition with which his 
most interesting and important proposals will be 
met. This opposition is likely to take two forms, 
that originating in the supposed interest of Big 
Business, and combating the proposed establish- 
ment of free trade amongst the democracies (it is 
said that the grant of independence to the Philip- 
pines by the United States was largely due to the 
desire of the American sugar interests to get the 
power of protecting themselves against the importa- 
tion of Philippine sugar): and secondly, that 
originating in the ranks of labour, and opposed to 
the establishment of a free citizenship, without 
restriction of movement as between the various 
constituent States: in the more prosperous States 
it will probably be feared that such a provision 
will bring about a lowering of standards of life 
to the level of those obtaining in the less 
prosperous. 
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For these and other reasons Clarence Streit’s 
idea, like so many others, has been called Utopian. 
So also was the idea of American Union in 1787. 
Everything at that time depended upon the exist- 
ence of a few men of faith and vision, who in the 
teeth of opposition, prejudice, and derision, carried 
forward their revolutionary proposals to victory. 
‘The idea of turning from League to Union was 
so remote in 1787 that it was not even seriously 
proposed until the end of May when the Federal 
Convention opened. How remote it was may be 
inferred from the fact that the opening of the 
Convention had to wait ten days in order to have 
even the bare majority of the Thirteen States 
needed for a quorum. The Convention itself had 
been called by Congress merely to reform the 
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League. . .. Union as we know it now was more 
than remote: it was unknown, it still had to be 
invented. Yet once the Convention decided to 
build anew it completed this revolutionary political 
invention without 100 working days.’ 

What man has done, man may do. What is 
needed, to save the world to-day, is men of faith 
and vision, such as America was fortunate enough 
to possess in 1787. Is it Utopian to believe that 
the Church of Christ may produce men who shall 


declare that it is the Will of the Father of all man- — 


kind, the God and Father of Jesus Christ who died 
for all mankind, that this thing should be done, 
in order that His world may be saved from self- 
destruction ? 

God send us these men. 


Gifty Veare of the Student CBristian Movement. 


By Proressor G, D. Henperson, D.Litr., D.D., ABERDEEN. 


STUDENTS constitute a distinctive type. The 
accent at Oxford, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bala is 
not identical. The men and women in our colleges 
come from every social grade. The subjects in 
which they are interested and the professions to 
which they look forward stand wide apart. Yet 
students do form a class by themselves. They are 
at a stage when residua of childhood mingle curiously 
with promises of full maturity. There is rich 
vitality, the forward vision, optimism, daring, 
open-mindedness, the sporting instinct, a dreadful 
casualness and irresponsibility combined with a 
terrible seriousness. They are impressionable, 
smart, critical, gregarious, carefree, and full of 
assurance. What a mixture ! 

The student class is of real importance to the 
race. Those who belong to it have unique oppor- 
tunities of learning to think and of actually thinking. 
Their duty to lead their generation is obvious, and 
their inclination to accept this task has had notable 
influence in more than one European country in 
our time. The student of to-day will become 
University don or school-teacher, politician, medical 
practitioner, lawyer, engineer, journalist, minister of 
religion, scientific expert, or business man. A very 
large range of circles will be influenced by people 
who have at one time or another been students. 
What could be more urgent for the Church than to 


’ 


win the allegiance of this section of the population, 
and what more fatal than to lose it ? 

The problem of the religion of the student as such 
appealed first, not unnaturally, to those in whom 
the missionary instinct was strongly developed. 
The germ of the highly organized Christian work 
at present conducted amongst students was the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union. Fifty years 
ago, inspired by such men as ‘the Cambridge 
Seven, by the success of Henry Drummond of 
Edinburgh, and by the early organizing done in 
America by leaders like Robert P. Wilder, the 
Union made its appearance, and it was given form 
at an Edinburgh conference in 1892. It banded 
together those whose purpose it was to become 
foreign missionaries, and its watchword came to be: 


The Evangelization of the World in this Generation. © 


Besides obtaining volunteers for the foreign field, 
it sought to gain for the cause the support of other 
students. The movement soon forced itself upon 
the notice of the churches, with whose highest 
interests it was plainly in sympathy, and which it 
was able to serve in a very practical way by pro- 
viding missionaries of the best type. As the 
S.V.M.U. was the forerunner of the S.C.M. so The 


Student Movement magazine had as its forerunner 


The Student Volunteer. 


Attention turned to the deepening of spiritual — 
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_ optimism and confidence in them.’ 
recur more frequently in the pages of Tatlow’s 
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life amongst students, and an Inter-university 
Christian Union was begun at Keswick in 1893, 
its progress being much assisted by two Scots, 
Donald Fraser and J. H. Maclean, both subse- 
quently missionaries of the Church of Scotland. 
Britain came to know such spiritual giants as 
John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer from across the 
Atlantic, and to produce spiritual giants of its 
own, W. H. T. Gairdner, C. F. Andrews, and so 
many others. The Theological Colleges were drawn 
into the Movement, much to the benefit of all 
concerned. Systematic Bible Study began to be a 
feature, and for this no one was more responsible 
than Douglas Thornton, afterwards a distinguished 
missionary in Egypt. There followed Mission 
Study, based upon such books as S. K. Datta’s 
Desive of India; inquiry into Social Problems 
with the help of Malcolm Spencer’s Social Degrada- 
tion; and Apologetics under the guidance of 
R. E. Welsh’s In Relief of Doubt and Carnegie 
Simpson’s The Fact of Christ. The international 
aspects of student religious life became more 


| prominent and the World Student Christian Federa- 


tion emerged. The Movement penetrated to the 
Training Centres, Schools of Art, Technical Colleges, 
etc. The Student Movement Secretary—who was 
not a Secretary at all, but usefully disguised under 
this business title—was invented, and proceeded to 
tour the Colleges. Christian Unions in the many 
Universities were expanded and consolidated. 


_ The Summer Conference at Conishead, Baslow, and 


finally Swanwick developed into an exceedingly 
powerful evangelical agency. There addresses, 
discussions, devotional exercises, intimate con- 
fidential talks, ragging, sports, camp discipline, 
and the singing from the Welsh tents combined to 
make a permanent impression upon the lives of 
many a man and woman. And there were the 
personalities—the present Archbishop of York 
with his rotundity and his smile; Father Kelly 
with his cassock ; Neville Talbot with his hugeness ; 
and the valuable element introduced by the presence 


of foreign students. But, both at the conferences 


and throughout the year, the Movement revolved 
round the personality of Tissington Tatlow, for so 
many years the Secretary, who (as he himself said 
of Mott) ‘always got the| best out of men by his 
Few names 


The Story of the Student Christian Movement than 


| that of Principal D. S. Cairns of Aberdeen. Other 


outstanding helpers included T. R. Glover, John 
Kelman, William Paton, Kenneth Kirk, L. S. 


- Hunter, and Robert Mackie, and on the inter- 
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national side Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, and among the 
woman leaders, Winifred Sedgwick, Una Saunders, 
Ruth Rouse, Zoé Fairfield, Cathie Mackinnon. 
Incidentally one may remark upon the easy way 
in which the Student Movement slipped into the 
use of Christian names. 

At various dates the aim and basis of the Move- 
ment have been subject of discussion and even of 
controversy. There has been a healthy tendency 
in the direction of breadth and comprehensiveness ; 
and the statement now in use is really well expressed. 
It has naturally been no very easy task to hold 
together representatives of widely differing theo- 
logical trends and to attract men and women who 
had just awakened to the fascinations of Science, 
Philosophy and Literature. Too narrow dogmatism 
and too vague humanism have had to be avoided, 
and yet what is put down for acceptance has had 
to mean something for those concerned. 

War-time was as critical for the Student Christian 
Movement as for most modern enterprises. After 
this there was the revealing inquiry into the Army 
and Religion; a beginning of Religion and Life 
Weeks in Universities ; the startling necessity for 
Student Relief on the Continent and the Inter- 
national Student Service ; the strengthening of the 
Auxiliary Movement for uniting former members 
and keeping them interested and winning adequate 
financial support for the student work ; a new and 
enlarged headquarters at Annandale ; the initiation 
of the S.C.M. Press Ltd.; and an effort to come 
more closely into touch with the churches. The 
Publication work under Hugh Martin has developed 
very wonderfully, and literature is provided in an 
enterprising way, not merely for present but for 
former members of the Movement and indeed for the 
whole Christian community. To provide serviceable 
religious literature by the proper people at a con- 
venient price is a great public service. Some 
valuable new messages have issued from the S.C.M. 
Press. Liaison officers between the Movement 
and the churches are now more in evidence, and 
are making the churches feel their duties and 
privileges clearly with regard to students, and are 
at the same time helping the Movement to appre- 
ciate the Church and to realize the importance of 
training students to give their talents in service, 
clerical or lay, to the Church. One of the greatest 
dangers of a Movement like the S.C.M. was that it 
should become a kind of sect, merely critical of 
and competing with churches. The criticism has 
often been present, and naturally so, for the youthful 
are always inclined to suppose that things have 
just begun now that they themselves have arrived, 
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and tend to be scornful of those millions of years 
which prepared the way for them. The criticism 
has probably often been helpful ; and on the other 
hand, the Church has had splendid opportunities 
of impressing students, since S.C.M. speakers and 
leaders have usually been churchmen as well as 
Christians. The Movement and the churches know 
that they must keep together. Even such a slight 
link as the Annual Day of Prayer for Students has 
materially assisted. 

The Student Christian Movement has taught 
generations of intelligent young people how to 
read their Bibles and how to pray. There is not 
much guidance otherwise available with regard to 
these two vital practices. The number of persons 
who read their Bibles at all has sadly diminished. 
Even churchgoing people, since expository preach- 
ing gave way so much to the topical, show them- 
selves frequently to be grossly ignorant of the 
contents of Scripture. And since Prayer-meetings 
in connexion with churches lost their former popu- 
larity, professing Christians are not being taught 
to express themselves publicly in prayer language 
and are leaving too much of their worship to be done 
for them by clergymen. Students have at least 
the opportunity of educating themselves in these 
matters through the Movement. 

The S.C.M. has shown quite remarkable powers of 
adaptation, and in this respect might be a guide to 
other institutions. It has possibly been assisted 
by the fact that it skilfully combines in its personnel 
the permanent and the changing. Student genera- 
tions are very short, and all who have to do with 
~ colleges are kept constantly aware of the dangers 
and difficulties due to want of continuity in con- 
nexion with student affairs. The changing element, 
however, enables the Movement to be up-to-date, 
and constantly applying itself to problems that are 
real and that are being felt by actual people. On 
the other hand, the senior official element prevents 
advances and ground gained from being lost and 
prevents the ephemeral from absorbing the whole 
interest at the expense of matters of principle. 
Certainly the S.C.M. has changed rapidly in interest 
and in attitude ; and throughout its half century of 
existence it has amply justified its claim to be a 
‘movement.’ At the same time, it has never altered 
its direction. 

Its success has varied considerably from place 
to place and from period to period. Much has 
depended upon one or two individuals in a College. 
The thing caught or didn’t catch. Nowhere can a 
personality make itself more triumphantly effective 
than amongst University students. Nowhere can 
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a cause fail so completely because it has not the 
right man or woman in charge of it. And the S.C.M. 
has not had precisely the same tone or colour at 
each centre, partly again on account of persons, 
but also on account of local conditions. There 
may, indeed, sometimes be a defective provincial- 
ism which badly requires a visit to a Summer 
Conference to convict and correct it. is 

In the Student Movement one finds men and | 
women working together on terms of equality, 
and in a spirit of comradeship. A woman may 
preside at a committee, or give an address, or lead © 
in prayer. The Movement is neither a men’s 
affair nor a women’s affair. Sex does not intrude 
where it has no business. Each makes his or her | 
contribution just as in a College lecture-room or | 
laboratory or examination-room. This looks like 
something that should ultimately be important for 
the life of the Church, if the Church will but 
recognize the challenge and the opportunity. 

The denominations have nowhere been more 
helpfully brought together than by the S.C.M. 
It has made a most valuable contribution to the 
cause of Christian unity. There has never been | 
the least attempt to make light of differences. The — 
Anglo-Catholic remains an Anglo-Catholic, the 
Quaker remains a Quaker, the Presbyterian remains _ 
a Presbyterian; but on Summer Conference sports 
day and at the breakfast table and in the tents, as 
well as at College gatherings, they actually meet, 


and it is therefore at least possible for them in 
some measure to learn to understand one another, — 


to recognize one another’s humanity, to respect a 
one another’s principles and to rub away one — 
another’s prejudices. An Anglican declared that — 


at Conferences he discovered ‘in the intercourse — 


of camp life that loyalty to our Lord Jesus Christ — 
and the communion of the Holy Spirit are mani- — 
festly present in the lives of men with whom, as 
English churchmen, we do not agree on important 
questions.’ The sects abide, but sectarianism 
vanishes in this atmosphere. One notices the 
outstanding part now being taken by former 
Student Movement members in oecumenical efforts 
—the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Chichester, — 
the Bishop of Lichfield, H. G. Wood, J. H. Oldham, — 
and others. One rejoices also that students have 
deliberately been brought into contact with these 
movements, as stewards at the epoch-making 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 or as_ 
youth groups at ‘ Faith and Order’ and at ‘ Life 
and Work’ World Conferences. 

The fifty years during which the $.C.M. has been 
establishing itself have been the era of the Union 
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and the Conference. This is an age of conscious 
groupings. People like to do things together. And 
modern transport and correspondence facilities 


_ have made the collecting of persons from all quarters 


a matter of great simplicity. Societies of all sorts 
are also a feature of University life. It is essential 
that the cause of Christianity fit in to this modern 
situation and that its appeal should not fail to be 
represented after the manner which so obviously 
attracts this generation. The S.C.M. has in fact 


done its full share in keeping things right in this 


connexion. 
Doubtless the next half century will give the 
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students of the world and of our own country quite 
as much to think about as did the last. The Student 
Christian Movement in order to continue its useful- 
ness will have to keep on appointing Re-organization 
Committees as it has loved to do. But it can look 
back with gratitude and satisfaction, knowing 
that, by the grace of God, it has faced its problems 
honestly and bravely and trustfully, and that it 
has in fact given to a vast number of men and women 
at a difficult and decisive period in their career that 
direction of which they stood in need. The Chris- 
tianity of our land is richer to-day by reason of 
Fifty Years of the Student Christian Movement. 


Recent Forciqgn Theology. 


Marta. 


THE outlook of scholars on the history of Israel 
has altered considerably since the days of Ewald, 
Wellhausen, Kittel, Reuss, and others. This is 
largely due to modern critical investigations, and 
especially to the numerous archzological discoveries 
bearing on the Old Testament. In Canon G. 
Ricciotti’s History of Israel, recently translated 


_ into French,} the newer aspect is presented from the 
_ Roman and conservative point of view. As the 


French translation has been made from the last 
Italian edition, and has the benefit moreover of 
certain changes and additions suggested by the 


_ author so as to bring it into accord with the latest 


critical and archeological results, the two volumes, 


_ which together run to over a thousand pages and 


have innumerable illustrations, will be welcomed 
by all Old Testament scholars. In view of the fact 
that the original roots of Israelite history must be 


_ looked for elsewhere than in Palestine, the opening 


chapters deal with Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt. 


| These are followed by an interesting description 


of the el-Amarna period and a pretty full account 


of recent archeological exploration in Palestine. 


The historical sources, particularly the Old Testa- 


» ment books, are then considered and their value 


discussed, with special reference to Wellhausen’s 


_ theories, after which the history proper opens with 
_ Abraham and the other patriarchs, and is carried 


1 Histoive d’Isvaél, par G. Ricciotti, Traduction 


_ Frangaise par Paul Auvray (Auguste Picard, Paris ; 


vol. i. [1938], Fr.g2, vol. ii. [2939], Fr.85). 


down in the second volume through the post- 
exilic period. If any criticism might be offered, it 
is that the author, though manifesting considerable 
skill and tact in marshalling his material, fails 
to bear in mind the peculiarities of many of the 
Biblical narratives—their legendary character, their 
didactic purpose, and their conformity to a certain 
scheme, and thus tends to present them in the 
uncertain light in which he finds them. But, apart 
from this aspect, due to his Roman standpoint, 
the work is undoubtedly a valuable one, suitable 
for the ordinary reader. It is clearly written, well 
documented, and in line with Barrois’ recent work, 
L’ Archéologie Biblique (published by the same 
firm), which is intended to be a companion volume. 


French philosophy has passed through a period 
of contempt (really one of hauteur) for religious 
questions. It is evident, however, that a change 
is now taking place, for the best French savants 
no longer decline to discuss such matters. Con- 
temporary philosophy in France, commencing with 
Jules Lachelier in 1924, has produced numerous 
important works which seek to examine and 
explain religious problems, and more and more a 
place is being given to these. What position should 
theology take up under the circumstances? Cer- 
tainly it cannot identify itself with any particular 
school of philosophy, but this is no reason why it 
should ignore modern philosophic thought, especially 
where the existence and nature of God are concerned. 
As Victor Monod (in his Diew dans Univers, 
1933) puts it: ‘The philosopher may disregard the 
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God of the theologians, but the theologian cannot, 
except at great risk, disregard the God of the 
philosophers.’ This is the theological position 
adopted by M. Edmond Rochedieu, of Nyon, in 
his recent work on the Personality of God.1 He 
holds that new and comprehensive views like those 
of Lachelier, Emile Boutroux, Jules Lagneau, 
Henri Bergson, Edouard Le Roy, and others 
should receive the earnest and serious attention 
of Christian scholars. They have hardly been 
treated at all by French Protestant thought, if we 
are to judge from the published productions of the 
last fifty years. The names and writings of such 
eminent philosophers are rarely mentioned. Refer- 
ences to Pascal or the Positivist School (Renan, 
Littré) are regarded as sufficient. At the present 
day, however, the views of French philosophers 
which are being widely spread on the Continent, 
and particularly such books as Bergson’s Deux 
Sources de la Morale et de la Religion (1932), force 
themselves on the attention of Protestant theo- 
logians, and it is satisfying to find them being 
carefully and properly examined by an eminent 
scholar like Rochedieu. In this volume the main 
views of these contemporary philosophers on religion 
are clearly stated and satisfactorily dealt with. 
The philosophy of Immanence connected with 
Brunschvicg and his school (which upholds the 
reality of a Divine ideal while rejecting the idea of 
a personal God) also receives ample treatment. 
Much philosophic criticism emphasizes the distance 
between the human personality and the Divine 
reality, but according to Rochedieu, if theologians 
can be brought to view the philosophic standpoint 
aright, the breach between secular ideas and 
Christian thought would be greatly narrowed. 
The book, the price of which is relatively modest, 
will be welcomed by theologians, and should have 
a wide diffusion not only in France, but in Britain, 
the United States, and all other Christian lands. 


The centenary has just been celebrated of Jean- 
Adam Moehler, a distinguished Catholic theologian 
who became Professor at Tibingen and afterwards 
at Munich, where he died in 1837. His principal 
works dealt with the question of Church Unity 
and included Die Einheit in der Kirche (Tibingen, 
1825), Symbolik oder Darstellung der Dogmatischen 
Gegensdtze der Katholiken und Protestanten (Mainz, 
1832), and others of a similar kind. His centenary 


1La Personnalité Divine. Comment faut-il l’en- 
visager ? Essai de Critique Philosophique et de 
Dogmatique Chrétienne (Editions Labor, le Grand 
Lancy, Geneva; Fr.6). 
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has produced a collection of articles or dissertations 
by outstanding Roman Catholic scholars on the 
problem of Church Unity at the present day.? 
The articles, it must be admitted, manifest a 
specially liberal and tolerant spirit, and will un- 
doubtedly prove interesting to the large number of 
people who are concerned about Christian Unity. 
Insuperable difficulties, however, seem to intervene 
between the Church of Rome and all other Christian 
bodies. There are wide chasms and deep abysses 
which cannot be crossed under present circumstances. 
The distinction in thought and life is sometimes 
so radical that we might even speak of different 


religions, for what the one church regards as essential © : 


to the Christian Faith, the others reject as directly 
anti-Christian. 


All this is frankly acknowledged — 
by the fourteen writers of this volume, and the 


words of Cardinal Newman written to Ambroise, — 
of Lisle, in 1866 are quoted by one of them (Max — 


Pribilla, of Munich), ‘The conversion of a community 
such as the Anglican Church would be a miracle as 


marvellous as if the Thames should suddenly change _ 


its course.’ At the same time, the writers plead for 


a more Christian attitude in the solution of the a 


difficulties. The question of Unity at the present 


day, it is held, is not so much a matter of doctrine — ; 


or ecclesiastical organization as a psychological 


and moral affair. The first step on the road, it is — 
stated, is the sincere observance of Christ’s com- _ 
mandment of universal charity, which is the dis- — 
tinguishing mark of His true disciples; and as — 
charity presupposes justice, the different churches — 
in discussing the problem should have the assured 
guarantee that their historic rights would not be — 
disregarded or impaired (‘die seltene Anerkennung — 
der Verdienste anderer Kirchen, as Lésch, one of — 


Moehler’s biographers puts it). Written on these 


disinterested lines, the volume may be commended — 
to all who desire to know the latest Roman ideas 


on Christian Unity. 
Glenfarg, Perthshire. 


J. W. Jack. 


EE 


WE have heard a good deal in recent years of 


‘attacks’ on the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis of — 


the Pentateuch ; the position assigned to Deuter- 
onomy has been called in question by several scholars, 
and the analysis has been challenged by Rudolph 
and Volz. As yet, however, there is no sign of a 
general abandonment of the position. There is, 


however, a movement which may lead to more 


serious criticism of the ‘regnant’ hypothesis, 


2 TL’ Eglise est Une, Hommage @ Moehler, publié par 
Pierre Chaillet (Bloud et Gay, Paris; Fr.75). 
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though it is also possible that it may tend to con- 
firm it. Scholars are proceeding along a new line 
of approach, evident already in Gunkel’s great com- 
mentary on Genesis, and are getting behind the 
documents themselves to the oral tradition on which 
_ they are ultimately based. Instead of a classifica- 
tion of documents, based primarily on philological 
considerations, we are being offered a classification 
of sagas and legends which promises to take us still 
farther back into the history of human thought. 
Two illustrations of this tendency appear in the 
current number of the Zettschrift fiir die Alitesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft.1 One is an article by 
Richard Press on the Samuel traditions, and in 
| the other Kurt Mohlenbrink deals with the stories 
of the conquest found in the Book of Joshua. 
_ The composite nature of the Samuel stories has long 
_ been recognized, and Press does not challenge the 
accepted conclusions. He finds three distinct 
groups of sagas, tracing them through the various 
portions of the narrative, and makes an attempt 
to appraise their historical value. Incidentally 
he has some important remarks to make on the 
character of early prophecy in Israel. Mohlen- 
brink finds two main threads of tradition in the 
_ Book of Joshua, one emanating from Shiloh and 
the other from Gilgal. In the accounts of the cross- 
ing of the Jordan and of the fall of Jericho the 
two have been to some extent interwoven; else- 
where each has recorded separate events. Neither 
of the two is to be identified with the familiar J 
or E of the Pentateuch, and there are two or three 
extensive secondary narratives, including the 
capture of Ai and the northern conquests. Whether 
the conclusions reached hold good or not, Méhlen- 
1 Tépelmann, Berlin; Band 14, Heft 3-4. 
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Contributions 
Mote on Zufe ri. 17. 


olxos éxl olxoy mimre. In the R.V. margin this 
is rendered ‘house falleth upon house,’ and in 
Dr. Moffatt’s N.T., ‘ house after house falls down.’ 
One or other of these renderings is given as the 
probable rendering of the passage in at least one 
later exposition. This is puzzling to me as a Bible 
_ student, 

_ I believe it was Meyer who first quarrelled with 
the usual rendering, ‘a house divided against a 
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brink’s study, like that of Press, is skilfully thought 
out and suggestive. 

Two other articles are strictly archeological. 
S. A. Cook contributes a short note on the famous 
Yahu coin, summarizing the discussions which have 
centred on it, though without committing himself 
to a definite conclusion. R. de Vaux gives an 
account of the condition of Transjordan in the 
second millennium B.c., the period which saw the 
great Hebrew migrations. This is an especially 
valuable article, for it summarizes the archzo- 
logical evidence simply and yet fully, and com- 
bines technical accuracy with lucid exposition. 
Its purpose is to get the right background for the 
Exodus and the conquest of Palestine, and the 
writer is able to assign the latter event (or process) 
to the reign of Rameses II with a good deal of 
confidence. 

The fifth article in this number is a discussion by 
K. F. Euler of monarchy and of the pantheon as 
they appear in Aramaic inscriptions from northern 
Syria. By careful observation of the formule 
employed, Euler is able to show how the crown 
passed from one family to another, and to indicate 
the place held by the gods in king-making. Further, 
he gives a list of the various deities recognized in 
the inscriptions, with clear distinction between the 
native and the imported objects of worship. Ob- 
viously there had been contact with Mesopotamia 
from very early times. 

The editor of the ZAW is to be congratulated on 
the high standard of the material he can command, 
and on his skill in assembling so many articles 
which deal with kindred subjects. 

T. H. Rosrnson. 

Cardiff. 


oe: 


and Comments. 


house falleth.’ But is not this rendering correct ? 
To me it seems that such a rendering is required 
both by the literary unity of the whole passage and 
by Hebrew parallelism. Moreover, the records of 
Matthew and Mark point to such a rendering. 
There may have been a confusion in the text of two 
ways of stating it. The first part of the sentence 
might have read Bacirela éwi Baordecav or the 
second oixos ép’ éavrdv ; but as the sentence stands, 


can there be any ambiguity as to its meaning ? 


Whatever awkwardness there may be in the form 
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of the sentence, surely the amendment suggested 
in the R.V. margin or in Dr. Moffatt is worse ; for 
when the preposition émi occurs thrice in a very 
short sentence, it involves giving the middle émi a 
different meaning from the first and third, ‘ upon’ 
or ‘after’ instead of ‘against.’ Moreover, the 
unity and the parallelism of the saying are de- 
stroyed ; and Christ was a great literary artist. 
Further, the ordinary reader at least would under- 
stand that in ‘ house falleth upon house,’ the word 
‘house’ meant ‘ building,’ whereas it evidently 
means ‘ family’ as in Ac 16%, 1 Co 178, 2 Ti 47°; 
or still better, ‘dynasty’ as in Herodotus 5%! and 
6%, quoted by Liddell and Scott. 
H. E. BRYANT. 
Grimsby. 
PUES ee 


Tbe Parable of the RaBourers in 
the Winepard (Wratthem rr. 1-16). 


Tuts story perplexes many because it seems as if 
the owner begins deliberately to settle up the 
accounts with his men, going slowly and awkwardly 
till he reaches the first, and as a result stresses the 
fact that he can do just as he pleases, because he is 
the paymaster. 

But is this really the case ? 

The regular worker received his wage in the 
vineyard: for him there is one wage, one reward. 
Now grapes at certain times of the year ripen very 
quickly, and we can imagine a fairly common scene 


Entre 


Strong Meat. 

Miss Dorothy L. Sayers’ pamphlet, ‘ The Greatest 
Drama Ever Staged,’ will be remembered. She has 
now published Strong Meat (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
6d. net) two further essays, the second of which ‘ The 
Dogma is the Drama’ carries on the thought of the 
previous book. But let us look rather at the first 
essay, with its text—‘ Strong meat belongeth to them 
that are of full age.’ This is a message to those, not 
few in number, who violently resent the operation of 
time upon the human spirit. This popular school of 
thought ‘looks upon age as something between a 
crime and an insult. Its prophets have banished 
from their savage vocabulary all such words as 
“ adult,” “ mature,” “ experienced,” “ venerable ” ; 
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after an exceptionally hot day, especially if it be the 


day on which the Sabbath begins, when the owner 
rushes into his garden many times, for he has to 
decide whether certain grapes, if not plucked, will 
be of use not only twenty-four hours later but 
perhaps thirty-six hours afterwards, on the morning 
after the ending of the Sabbath. He is anxious for 
his crop and he pays new labour what is due, what 
he and they consider sufficient. These names, too, 
are added to the pay-roll. 

In the West we use a book of a certain type, 4 
and to say the least, it would be unpleasant to read 
upwards, from bottom to top. 

The ancient books were in the form of rolls, and — 
a modified form of such is used in India to-day by 
many shopkeepers. These men add name after 


name and sum after sum, but by reason of the 


shape of the book it is easier, when they check up, 
to begin from that which has been entered last, and 
it is quicker. 

Reading the parable in this way leaves no sting. 


The owner pays off as usual. What is left when | | 


some remind him that they have worked longer 
than others is the statement that service is not 
altogether the matter of hours put in, this, a direct 
answer to the impetuous Peter who, not for the 
first time, asks what he and others get out of the 
deal. 

All that is required, says Christ, from one and all 
who have received the call is faithful and satisfactory _ 
service. W. T. WILLIAMS. : 

Gurgaon, Punjab, India. 


Qlous. 


they know only snarling and sneering epithets, like 
“ middle-aged,” “elderly,” “ stuffy,” “senile,” 
and “ decrepit.” ’ 

For all their failures they blame Time. 
alone is to blame—not Sin, which is expiable, but — 
Time, which is irreparable. From the relentless — 
reality of age they seek escape into a fantasy of — 
youth—their own or other people’s.’ 

What is the Christian answer to this problem ~ 
about Time? ‘The answer makes short work of — 
all such fantasies. “‘ That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.’ The spirit alone is eternal youth; the 4 
mind and the body must lear to make terms | 
with Time.’ 


‘Time — 


Lae 


Se 


pst, ese caael => aeeaeacie 1 a o 


_ another. 
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_ We must take then a realistic view of Time, but 
we must distinguish between Time and Eternity. 
There is a conquest over Time. 

“The story of Passion-Tide and Easter is the 
story of the winning of that freedom and of that 
victory over the evils of Time. The burden of the 
guilt is accepted. (‘‘ He was made Sin”), the last 
agony of alienation from God is passed through 
(Eloi, lama sabachthani); the temporal Body is 


broken and remade; and Time and Eternity are 


reconciled in a Single Person.’ 


Are the Terms ‘Jesus Christ’ and 
‘God’ Interchangeable? 


A reader of The Methodist Recorder, an old man of 


_ eighty-six years, asked this question of Dr. George 


Jackson. Dr. Jackson replied in ‘ A Parson’s Log’ : 
“I am going to answer largely in the words of 
Some thirty years ago, James Denney 
published his great work, Jesus and the Gospel. 


_ His friend, Robertson Nicoll, complained that he 


missed in it an unequivocal statement that Jesus is 


God. Now Denney was, as perhaps you may know, 


one of the most wholly Christian thinkers of his 


_ generation, and in nothing was his loyalty to New 


Testament truth more manifest than in the place 
which he both claimed for and gave to Jesus. 
“Tf,” he said to Nicoll, “a. man does not worship 


_ Christ, I do not care what he thinks of Him—he does 
| not see what is there ; and I have missed the mark 


completely in what I have written if I have not 
made it clear that all men should honour the Son 


_ even as they honour the Father.”’ Again, he said : 


“For me, to worship Jesus as God is worshipped, 
to trust Him as God is trusted, to owe to Him what 
we can owe to God alone, is the essence of Chris- 
tianity.” At the same time, he would not use the 
formula, ‘“‘ Jesus is God”; it seemed to him “ not 
the true way to say a true thing.” “ Jesus is man 
as well as God, in some way therefore both less and 
more than God ; and consequently a form of pro- 
position which in our idiom suggests inevitably the 
precise equivalence of Jesus and God does some 
kind of injustice to the truth.” ‘I have no objec- 


tion at all to Parker’s formula, Jesus is God the 


Son, because ‘ the Son’ introduces the very quali- 
’ Ty q 


fication of God which makes it possible to apply 


it to Jesus. In the same way I have no hesitation 


| in saying Jesus was God manifest in the flesh, because 


“manifest in the flesh’ serves the same purpose.” 
But the blunt equation, Jesus=God, seemed to him 


an unnatural way of declaring his faith in Christ as 


Immanuel—God with us.’ 1 
1 The Methodist Recorder, 15th June 1939. 
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The Path of Suffering. 


The following paragraph appeared in Time and 
Tide for 8th July 1939: 

“On the Sunday before last, in a certain Con- 
fessional (non-Catholic) Church in Western Germany, 
a friend made shorthand notes of parts of the 
sermon. Here is a literal translation : 


I am very happy to see the church so full, and 
many new faces. I know what urge made you 
find the way to Church. How could it be other- 
wise ? Already the powers of darkness challenging 
Jesus Christ have plunged into war various parts 
of the world. More and more people are beginning 
to see that no mundane power may assume the 
right to falsify the word of God and to ban it 
from the heart of man. Sinister clouds darken 
the outlook of humanity. A handful of persons 
guided by Satan is about to plunge the world into 
a sea of blood. God bids those criminals halt, 
even though we, like our brave friend and Pastor, 
Niemoeller, may be forced to tread the path of 
suffermg. ... 


‘In the crowded church were many officers and 
soldiers, obviously deeply impressed. At the 
moment of writing that brave Pastor appears still 
to be at liberty.’ 


Let your Light so Shine. 


In his recently published book, The Life of Mr. 
Justice Swift, Mr. E. S. Fay gives a story which was 
related by Dean Dwelly of Liverpool Cathedral 
when Sir Rigby Swift attended the Assize Service : 
“The judge was asked to read the second lesson, 
and himself chose the first part of the fifth chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew—the 
Sermon on the Mount—which in fact he knew by 
heart. The passage closed with the words, “ Let 
your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” After that every one expected, “‘ Here 
endeth the second lesson.” Instead Swift paused, 
and then gave three taps on the lectern. Amid 
a tense silence he repeated, “ Let your light so 
shine !””’ 

“ The effect,’ says the Dean, ‘ was electrical.’ 


New Poetry. 
Lord Gorell. 


In 1936 a volume of collected poems appeared, 
but since then Lord Gorell has written more than 
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fifty others, and these, along with a dramatic 
trilogy, appear in Last of the English (Murray ; 
6s. net). 

Many of these poems deal with the events of the 
world to-day, as the one on the invasion of Austrian 
independence by German troops on 11th March 
1938, and they have a real seriousness of purpose. 
Not many of them are religious—using that word 
in the narrower sense, but we quote a few verses 
from ‘ Mary.’ 


Mary. 


‘Woman, wherefore weepest thou ?’ 
Came the question there. 

‘They have laid my Lord away 
And I. know not where.’ 


Gentle as the evening star 

Spoke he but one word— 

At her name’s sound then her heart 
All Death’s conquest heard ; 


On that pinnacle of time, 
Faith-lit, she divined 
Everlasting fires of hope 
Kindled for mankind : 


All the darkness, all the doubt, 
All the grief and pain 

In a heart-beat rolled away, 
Nevermore to reign. 


Oh, that we within the shroud 
Of the world’s grim woe 
Could upon a flash of faith 
Equal triumph know ! 


Thomas Thornely. 


Mr. Thornely has already published three volumes 
of poetry. The present volume, The Collected Verse 
of Thomas Thornely (Heffer ; 6s. net), has, how- 
ever, a number of new poems and is delightfully 
varied with verse ranging from light to grave. 
The last section is composed of witty epigrams— 
truth being forced home by satire. The first of 
these, typical of this age of uncertainty, runs : 


The Life-Force, afflicted with doubt 
As to what it was bringing about, 
Cried—Alas, I am blind, 

But I’m making a Mind, 

Which may possibly puzzle it out. 


And now to turn, as Mr. Thornely says, from 
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crude satire to” sense, we quote some verses that | | 
appeal to us in the first section : 


Tye Girt oF SELF. 


When, at life’s close, the little good in me 
Is reaped and garnered, must all else away ? 
Or in that harvest shall there counted be 
The Soul itself, in which that little lay ? 


Some, in our day, make answer— Though ye die, 

Your gifts and memory live: What would ye ~ 
more ? 

He looks on life with but a hireling’s eye, 

Who craves continuance when his day is o’er.’ 


What would we more! Except ourselves be given, 

More fit to serve, there is no gift at all. i 

All else was God’s, ere man first heard that 
Heaven 

Had called, and he could answer to the call. 


Early Numbers of ‘The Expository Times.’ 


If any reader has unbound (ordinary paper 
covers) copies of any of the early issues of THE ~ 
Expository TIMES, 7.e., the first three years, the 
editors would be much obliged if they would lend ~ 
these copies for a few days. 


Manuscripts. 


As we have had several letters lately asking ia 
MSS. of sermons and of children’s addresses are 
required, we might say that we are always glad to | 
consider the latter, especially if they have anything q 
really fresh in them, and if they are written ina way 
that appeals to children. We prefer the talks to 
be without personal anecdotes. MSS. for the former P| 
should be preferably from 1300 to 1400 words in , 
length and on the Christian Year subjects. Further, 
they should be sent in at least three months before 
the date for which they are suitable. 

For some time now we have been giving articles - 
on new Movements—especially experiments in 
Christian practice. We shall be pleased to see “— 
further MSS. of this kind. 


and Published by T. & T. CLark, 38 George Stre 
Edinburgh. It is requested that all literary com- 
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Gate, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


